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The history of the curriculum in English in the colleges and 
universities of the United States may be said to fall into three 
periods: the period of the prescribed course, the period of free 
electives, and the period of chaos. 

The period of the prescribed course, which was obviously 
modeled upon the classical course, assumed omniscience on the 
part of the faculty, and practically predestined the student to teach- 
ing or the ministry. The period of free electives, which had the 
virtue of sloughing off the medievalism of the prescribed course, 
transferred the omniscience to the student, and assumed a knowl- 
edge and a definiteness of purpose which it was soon recognized 
the student did not possess. The period of chaos, precipitated 
originally through the attempt to restrict unregulated freedom by 
applying the idea of historical succession in undergraduate courses in 
English, still leaves the omniscience with the student, meets his 
demand for a standard of mediocrity, and relieves him of both 
incentive and work by offering courses in everything from Business 
English to the Literature of Travel. 

This “open door” policy, with the exception of one or two 
cases—which possibly point the way to a reduction of the state of 

* A paper read before the Modern Language Association, Iowa City, December, 1921. 
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chaos—represents the limit of any appearance of order or system 
in the sequence of courses in English at the present time. In the 
physical and biological sciences, in the classical and romance 
languages, even in the social sciences, a sequence of courses is 
generally observed, determined evidently by the progressive com- 
plexity of subject-matter, which not only provides an adequate 
equipment for the student, but makes it possible for him to transfer, 
if necessary, from one institution to another without loss of time or 
serious interruption in his course. In English no such uniformity 
exists. There is no guiding idea or principle in terms of which the 
sequence of courses may be said to be generally determined. In 
one institution a student begins with composition and the history 
of the language; in another, with a course in citizenship and an 
introduction to the study of poetry. If he decides to change from 
one institution to another, he may graduate with gaps in his equip- 
ment of entire literary periods. I lay no charge at anyone’s door; 
I propose—personally, at least—no remedy. I wish, in the main, 
to present some significant facts concerning the present sequence 
or rather lack of sequence—of courses in English in the colleges 
and universities of the country, and then to suggest the form 
which the resolution of this chaotic state seemingly promises to 
take. 

Permit me, then, to summarize some of the results of my 
inquiry, so far as I have been able to carry it. The number of 
institutions canvassed was sixty-two; the number of replies 
received, forty-eight. Of the latter, twenty-eight represented 
universities of the A class, ten of the B class; ten represented 
colleges of the A class. In no two of these forty-eight institutions 
is the same sequence of courses in English followed. The nearest 
approach to uniformity may be represented in the following scheme: 
First Year: Composition and Rhetoric. Second Year: General 
Survey. Third Year: Old English or Chaucer or History of the 
Language; Romantic and Victorian Periods; Shakespeare. Fourth 
Year: American Literature; History of the English Drama; 
Modern Literature. In general, the work of the first and second 
years is required; that of the third and fourth years is, to some 


extent, elective. But there the uniformity ends. Four institu- 
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tions, depending upon an advisory system, have no such thing as 
a major in English. In one of these, ‘‘each student has a faculty 
adviser, and the courses offered for the degree are chosen in con- 
sultation with him.” In those institutions which have a major, 
the number of hours required varies from twelve to thirty-six, with 
an average of about twenty-four. 

In the sequence of these courses the greatest diversity exists. 
Freshman composition is required in thirty-five institutions; it is 
definitely connected with literature in four institutions, in one of 
which qualified students may substitute speaking and debate; it is 
combined with speaking in one institution. One institution requires 
a course in citizenship, with English composition; one recommends 
Greek and Latin, especially Latin prose composition; one permits 
the substitution of an elementary course in journalism or in literary 
types for composition. General Survey or the History of English 
Literature in thirteen institutions comes in the first year; in twenty- 
four institutions it comes in the second year; in a few cases it is 
optional in the first or second year. Occasionally, it is combined 
with work in composition. In some institutions General Survey 
is either replaced or preceded by a course on types, masterpieces, 
or an introduction to the study of poetry. Fifteen institutions now 
offer such a course. One professor, proposing, however, another 
plan, writes: ‘‘I am in the habit of protesting against the division 
of English literature into bits, chronologically, and against the 


’ 


‘ 


attempt to ‘cover ground’ in a chronological sequence.’ 

The normal sequence of courses in English has traditionally 
included some elementary work in linguistics, usually in one of 
the upper years. Here the confusion becomes worse confounded; 
the chaos deepens. Two institutions place English Language, one 
as required, the other as elective, in the first year; five place Old 
English, Middle English, or History of the Language in the second 
year; eighteen in the third year; six in the fourth year; and six in 
either the third or fourth year. Three reputable institutions have 
definitely abandoned all linguistic work as a part of the under- 
graduate curriculum in English. In response to a specific question 
on the desirability of an undergraduate requirement in this branch 
of the work, fifteen voted ‘‘No”; twenty-three voted ‘‘Yes”’; one 
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voted for History of the Language but against Old English. Some 
replies revealed an almost pathetic conflict between academic 
ideals and the possibilities of practice. One says: “We are, after 
long trial, abandoning effort to teach Anglo-Saxon to under- 
graduates; History of the Language is a restricted course in the 
Junior year.”’ Another: “I regard this as desirable; but for some 
years we have not offered courses in Anglo-Saxon or in the History 
of the Language.” Still another: ‘“‘ Most of us feel that it might 
well be required, but at present we cannot require it.””. And again: 
“We do not feel inclined to force the linguistic study upon those 
students who have no special leaning toward it.”’ In general, the 
linguistic work is required only of those who expect to teach or to 
proceed to graduate work. 

These cases of Freshman Composition, General Survey, and 
elementary linguistics are typical. Statistics on other fundamental 


courses reveal the same lack of uniformity of sequence and 


of guid 
ing principle of arrangement. Take, for instance, the course in 
Shakespeare. Of those institutions which indicate any definite 
location for this course (though one may assume that it varies in 
difficulty), one gives it in the first year, six in the second, fourteen 
in the third, nine in the fourth, and five in either the third or fourth. 
Obviously, there is no established sequence of courses in either 
language or literature. But, instead of amplifying what is already 
obvious, let me attempt to suggest one or two underlying causes 
of this chaotic state that prevails, and then, lest the future seem 
altogether dark, indicate the path of promise that seems to lead 
the way to the light. 

And first, the underlying causes. I shall mention two. The 


first of these is the lack 


of a guiding principle in terms of which a 
satisfactory sequence might be arranged. The chaos that now 
exists in the curriculum in English is the result, primarily, of the 
attempted application of two opposed principles: the principle of 
historical succession and the principle, if I may call it so, of progres- 
sive complexity. As a guide for the organization of undergraduate 
work, neither of these principles is satisfactory, and in practice one 
works at cross-purposes with the other, where both are applied. 
Permit me to explain briefly. 
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So far as undergraduate work is concerned, at least, the principle 
of historical succession has failed to function practically, and it has 
failed of demonstration. It has failed practically because, in an 
elementary introductory course, it necessarily puts the most diffi- 
cult material in the beginning. Beowulf and Chaucer are more 
difficult than Noyes and Masefield, more difficult even than Brown- 
ing. Just as historical remoteness means increased difficulty in 
reading, so modernity means novelty and freshness in subject- 
matter. In spite of the zeal and enthusiasm of good leadership, 
the sophisticated student of today has refused to go through the 
labor of rehabilitating the language of an early poet or of reprodu- 
cing his historical setting in order to discover his meaning. Even in 
cases where he has been induced to do the work essential to clear 
comprehension he has often been skeptical of the practical value of 
what he has achieved. He may not be right in his lack of faith, 
but there is no question about his attitude; and the extensive 
abandonment of the historical principle, especially in under- 
classman courses, is a direct acknowledgment of his insistence. 

But the principle of historical succession, as applied to English 
studies, has not only failed practically; it has failed of demonstra- 
tion. In science, the grouping and organizing of facts means, in 
general, the demonstration of a principle. And it is the principle, 
not the body of facts, that is finally important. It is to demon- 
strate a principle that the facts are studied. But in the historical 
study of literature no demonstrable principle has ever been reached. 
It may be that the implied purpose of seeking to find one represents 
a false ideal in the study of literature—that is another matter; 
but the significant fact is that the principle is assumed, not 
demonstrated. Books beget books, but not as life begets life; a 
poem differs from a tadpole as a state of mind differs from a material 
thing; types of poetry are not species; value, as ultimate in poetry, 
is one thing, fact another; an aesthetic or normative judgment 
differs fundamentally from a logical or factual judgment. Not that 
the idea of historical succession has been without great value and 
service; it forced a reconsideration of traditional theories; it 
enlarged the accepted view of the scope and range of literature; 
and it afforded something of a method of investigation in research. 
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But it has failed of demonstration in the manner that a principle in 
science, under like methods of procedure, is demonstrated; and a 
distrust of it, sometimes unconscious, sometimes, as we have seen, 
openly expressed, has arisen. Practically, it has meant an extensive 
abandonment of General Survey, and an attempt to reorganize 
courses on some other plan. 

It was to meet this situation that the principle of progressive 
complexity was first applied. By progressive complexity I mean, 
of course, passing from the simple to the more difficult or complex. 
Under this principle, historical sequence is practically disregarded, 
and subject-matter that is simple in nature, stimulating, and prob- 
ably modern, is used for introductory purposes in place of material 
historically remote. Noyes and Masefield then replace Beowulf and 
Chaucer; Shaw, possibly, replaces Shakespeare. Practically, it has 
meant the introduction of courses on types, masterpieces, and the 
like. But here again confusion reigns; for there is no apparent 
agreement on what is simple. In the classics, progressive com- 
plexity practically determines the order of the authors read. In 
Greek, one begins with Xenophon, and passes on through Homer 
to Sophocles and Pindar. In Latin, one begins with Caesar, reads 
Virgil, and passes on to Horace and Tacitus. But who would 
dare to arrange English authors in a like sequence? Though the 
Idylis of the King are simpler for a beginner than the Prologue, 
In Memoriam is much more deeply philosophic than the Knight’s 
Tale. And so, where this idea or principle is applied to courses in 
English, one man begins with Browning, another with Burns, 
another with Noyes and Masefield. 

In at least one institution, it is true, there appears to have been 
worked out a more or less successful application and harmonizing 
of these two principles of historical succession and progressive com- 
plexity. One professor, who applies the principle of progressive 
complexity in the first two years, and the principle of historical 
succession in the last two (at least I shall phrase it so), writes as 
follows: “‘Many of them (Freshman and Sophomore students) are 
impatient to get in touch with the absorbing interests of modern 
literature, from which they have been largely withheld in high 


school, and we let them have their fill of it. At the end of such a 
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course, they usually recognize the need of getting substantial back- 
ground and of evaluating present day art and thought in the light of 
the past.” But this is exceptional, especially in its clear-headed 
and independent distribution and application of opposed principles. 
In the present arrangement of courses in English there is, in general, 
no evidence of the consistent play of underlying ideas and principles. 
Ultimately, of course, it may not matter as much as the general 
disorganization may seem to indicate; valuable results are 
undoubtedly still obtained; but the lack of a guiding principle, 
or rather the attempted application of two opposed principles, the 
one vaguely conceived, the other applied with wavering uncertainty 
in the undergraduate curriculum, is the prime cause of the lack of 
uniformity in the sequence of courses now offered in English. 

The second cause of confusion springs from conditions connected 
with the free elective system and from what I might call the general 
democratizing of English study. I need not discuss these condi- 
tions. I need only mention them. Free election meant that stu- 
dents should have what they wanted. Departments, fearful that 
they might be thought out of date, strove zealously to meet the de- 
mand, until now there are five courses, sometimes ten, where there 
was originally one. Professional schools, finding all comers received 
with open arms, put in their requests for special courses, and the 
number was multiplied again. In the curricula in English which 
I have examined, I find courses on Business English, on Technical 
Writing (for engineers), on Oral English for Nurses, on Travel 
Literature. A consequence of this increase in courses was an 
increase in students, and a consequence of this was a leveling 
down of standards to the plane of mediocrity, where a good course of 
background material in linguistics became almost a practical impos- 
sibility. The good student, he who is the promise of the future, 
academically and otherwise, the one who should be carefully guided 
through a logically arranged sequence of courses, either became lost 
in the mob or was bewildered by the maze of courses offered. If, 
through the beneficent favor of heaven, he chanced to find his way 
into the graduate school, he was found to have such serious gaps in 
his equipment as to require an altogether disproportionate amount 
of time in which to fill them in. 
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But I would fain strike a note of nobler strain. Even now there 
is some promise that the chaotic state into which the curriculum in 
English has fallen may be resolved into something of a new order. 
It is not surprising that the promise should emanate chiefly, though 
not exclusively, from the colleges, where the problem is much simpler 
than in the university. The move is in the direction of an honors 
system;' and the system recently reported in the press as adopted by 
Smith College for next year is typical. Permit me to quote a 
paragraph or two of the statement made by President Neilson: 

A main defect of our present system of instruction is its lack of provision 


for students of unusual ability. The rate of progress aimed at in college courses 


1 
i 
1 1 
I 
i 


is determined by a rough average of the capacity of all students in them 


with the result that, while this rate is barely maintained by the ikest stu 
dents, it is very far from keeping the ablest employed. These latter, the most 


ll in } hyit 
it i 


valuable assets of the college and of the country, are liable to f ) so 
intellectual loafing or to occupy their too abundant leisure by a dispropor- 
tionate amount of nonacademic activities 

After the good student has acquired habits of study and vit tellectual 
interests, she needs leisure for thinking and large quantities of solid reading 
rather than four hours a day of class-room work. Further, after the wide 
range of subjects required by our curriculum in the first two years, s ready 


for more intensive application to some chosen field, so that at the end of her 


The honors course is a prescribed ext ing rt t | 
covering work in language, literature, style, and criticism. It is di 
least half of a student’s tir in the ears, leaving the rest for elect in other 
fields. Its purpose is to stimulate independent study and thinking upor rganized 
body of subject-matter that is comprehensive enough to be of value in itself, yet 


sufficiently restricted to enable the student to become thorougl 
As compared with the group of cour is a rule more or less fortuit L lecte 
in these years, the honors course has distinct advantages. It has 1 core of 


prerequisites. It increases the scope of the work appreciably, replacing mere flexibility 


and diversity of interest by thoroughness and mastery of one subject t reduces the 
number of class meetings, instruction being given partly in open « ly | 
conferences, thus stimulating the student to acquire information for himself, to do h 
own reflecting upon it, and to arrive at independent conclusions. It dispenses with 
frequent quizzes, putting a final examination, part of which is oral, on t tire field 
at the end of the two years, and, by this means, practically enforcit 

of the entire field, with a correspondingly increased sense of relative val t provides 
adequate scope for the student of superior ability, since there is no limit to the ground 


that may be covered. It tends to create an intellectual atmosphere, ot ise rarely 
obtainable, in the department or college that adopts it. 
The degree conferred at the end of the course is one with either “honors” or 


“high honors,” according to the excellence of the student’s attainment 
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course she may carry away not merely a great variety of scraps of knowledge, 
but power and method for the mastery of a single department of learning. 
During the acquisition of this power she should be freed from the constant 
interruption of tests and examinations and encouraged to take on her shoulders 
the chief responsibility for her mental development. 

The plan will be observed to differ from the honor schools of the English 
universities in its requiring the first two years to be devoted to a wide range of 
prescribed subjects, and from the tutorial system recently adopted by some 
American universities in its restriction of the system to a small picked group, 
thus avoiding the danger of bankruptcy which is apt to accompany the applica- 
tion of costly methods to the whole body of students. 


This system or one somewhat similar to it, according to the 
information that I have obtained, is either in actual operation or is 
“tin committee”’ in a few colleges and in one state university. Sig- 
nificant statements come from both. The Professor of English in 
one college writes as follows: 


The matter of grouping students has become very insistent. We plan, in 
the future, to teach nearly all our courses by group and conference work, with 
rarely more than one class-meeting a week. This will amount to changing all 
our work, in kind, into “Honors” work. ... . It will, however, imply a 
good deal more seguence than our present method. I do not mean that we 
shall prescribe a regular sequence; but since no two men will be doing the same 
work, we shall have more consultation and shall greatly increase our opportunity 
to advise sequence. Our effort will be to get men to take the subject, instead 


of courses. 


In the state university referred to, though the system is the usual 
“major” one, it has some distinctive features of the honors system. 
A student enters upon his major at the beginning of his third year. 
I quote: 


In the senior year every major spends three hours a term throughout the 
year in the so-called major conference course, which is taught tutorially. The 
tutors are responsible for seeing that the gaps in the student’s reading and 
English training in general are filled in. Each student has one hour a week 
in private conference in connection with this course. 

The work culminates in two days of written examinations at the conclusion 
of the senior year, covering the work of the high school and the four years. 
In each paper there are a large number of suggestive subjects, but a student is 
advised to write on not more than three. He is expected to discuss a subject 
with intimacy, backing up any generalization with a rich body of illustrative 
material. The papers are signed by numbers only and are corrected without 
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our knowing the authors. Every paper is read by at least three members of 
the department. The resultant grades replace the temporary quarter grades. 
The advantage of this system is that students do their studying with an ulti 
mate result in mind and avoid cramming. The publication of the grades is 
awaited with the keenest anticipation. The English department and a fev 
other departments which follow this procedure enjoy the enviable reputation 
of being the intellectual aristocracy of the University. 


This is good. The last statement, in particular, indicates that 
a system which puts the determining of the sequence of courses 
definitely in the hands of the teacher is operated, not with success 
merely, but with enthusiasm. 

But lest the mere adoption of an honors system should appear 
to offer a solution of the problem, permit me to utter a word of 
warning based upon some personal experience with an honors 
course. This course had the loyal and hearty support of the depart- 
ment as a whole; it attracted some of the finest students in the uni 
versity; and it enabled us to give these students an equipment in 
English, from composition to literary criticism, which moved even 


our academic humility to a state of justifiable pride. But the 
system died; and though it died slowly and died hard, it did finally 
die. And, as I can see it, for three reasons: In the first place, it 
was not found feasible, for certain reasons, to abandon a large part 
of the old line of regular courses; to introduce, in other words, a 
pass course for pass students, after the method of English universi 
ties. Two independent systems, operated side by side, 


neans no 


system. They will fall into conflict, and the one with the smaller 
enrolment (in this case, the honors system) will die. A bona fide 
pass course seems essential to the success of the honors system. 
In the second place, the honors course failed because, as a conse- 
quence of the retention of the regular line of courses, no relief from 
the routine teaching could be given. Work with the honors 
students was simply added on to a program already heavy. The 
third reason related to student organizations and grades. The 
problem here involved may be possible of solution; but in the period 
of our operating an honors course we found none satisfactory. 
Heavy pressure was brought by student organizations upon their 
best students not to enter an honors course because honors, coming 
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at the close of the Senior year, meant nothing in determining the 
semester standing of those organizations, while semester grades 
meant much. Even the concession by the faculty that honors 
standing should be considered equivalent to the highest grades 
seemed to be regarded with some suspicion because, for some time, 
the grades must be temporary. Honors students, too, found them- 
selves at some disadvantage in the awarding of prizes and scholar- 
ships which were awarded on a competitive and percentage basis. 
I believe, however, that none of these difficulties is insuperable, and 
that the honors course, if not our only hope, is at least our best 
chance for a resolution of the chaos that now exists in the course 
in English. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND COMPARATIVE 
VALUES OF COMPOSITION SCALES 


EARL HUDELSON 


West Virginia University 


Composition scales will not in themselves improve writing 
ability. ‘They were never designed to do this directly, and any who 
attempt to employ them for a such a purpose are certain to be 
disappointed. Composition scales, like any other scales, are but 
means toward ends, the chief of which are, briefly: (1) to test 
impartially the various methods of teaching composition by measur- 
ing their results; (2) to measure those results in accurate, objective, 
stable, and understandable terms; (3) to furnish a common basis 
for comparing the writing proficiency of different pupils within the 
same class or school or that of pupils in different classes or schools; 
(4) to fairly classify pupils in composition; (5) to grade them justly 
within their group; (6) to enable teachers to discover their relia- 
bility in judging the merit of English composition; and (7) to furnish 
pupils an incentive to self-competition. 

Efforts to develop objective devices for measuring composition 
achievement grew out of a recognition on the part of educational 
scientists of the discouraging lack of agreement among teachers 
as to the merit of their pupils’ writing when scored by personal, 
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subjective standards and expressed in percentile terms. Composi- 
tion is, to be sure, a highly subjective educational product; yet it 
conforms to the general principles that whatever exists, exists in 
some amount, and that any perceptible difference can be measured. 
The more the subjective aspect of composition can be stripped of 
its formal, impersonal elements, and these elements measured 
objectively, the less chance there will be for variation in teachers’ 
judgments. 

This conviction led Rice,’ as early as 1903, to devise means of 
reducing variability in scoring the mechanical and structural 
aspects of composition. His scheme was merely to sort the themes 
into five piles, called Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Failure. 
From this distribution, class averages were computed and samples 
selected as guides to further scoring. Rice analyzed what he 
meant by Excellent, Good, etc., and endeavored to reduce the more 
intangible and difficult aspect of thought content to its essence by 
extracting and estimating objectively the more mensurable qualities 
of structure and mechanics. Crude though it was, Rice’s scheme 
was a worthy beginning in the direction that subsequent efforts 
have aimed. 

Hillegas? devised in 1912 the first really scientific instrument 
for measuring quality in English composition. With the median 
deviation as his unit of difference in quality, and with a zero point 
of merit competently established, he produced a scale which, 
though difficult to master because of the heterogeneous nature of the 
specimens, gave English teachers the first reliable means of estimat- 
ing objectively the quality of their pupils’ written productions. 

In 1915 Thorndike’ devised an extension to the Hillegas Scale 
by substituting new specimens for certain of the original samples 
and by including several examples in the steps at or near the middle 
of the scale. Though an improvement over its prototype, and 

tJ. M. Rice, “The Results of a Test in Language,” Forum, October, 1903, and 
March, 1904. Also reprinted in his Scientific Management in Education, 1914. 


2M. B. Hillegas, A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in English Composition 
for Young People. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

3 E. L. Thorndike, Thorndike Extension of the Hillegas Scale. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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though eventually an excellent and reliable instrument, Thorndike’s 
Scale is difficult to master. Trabue’s Nassau County Supplement 
to the Hillegas Scale,’ published in 1917, eliminated the confusing 
features of its predecessors and provided teachers with what has 
become the most widely used, if not the best, scale in the field for 
measuring general composition merit. It contained the first bona 
fide pupil production of zero merit, its steps were approximately 
uniform, and it rendered comparisons between its samples and pupil 
compositions relatively easy. Like the Hudelson Scale, it is most 
reliable in the junior high-school grades. 

The Hudelson Scale,? published in 1921, was the next modifica- 
tion of the original Hillegas Scale. Its steps are uniform through- 
out, its samples are of a length and character typical of unrestrained 
pupil productions that makes comparison easy and reliable, and 
the devices that accompany the scale in monograph form render 
it particularly useful in training teachers to score reliably. The 
wide use of the Hudelson Scale, and the still wider use of the 
Nassau County Supplement, makes them particularly useful because 
of the numerous scores that are available for comparative purposes. 
These scores, together with national standards, are published in 
the monograph that contains the Hudelson Scale. 

The latest published extension of the Hillegas Scale was devised 
by Lewis,} who has recently made the only significant scientific 
contribution to the objective measurement of special kinds of 
writing. He has devised separate scales for measuring quality in 
(1) simple order letters; (2) letters of application; (3) simple 
narrative social letters; (4) expository social letters; and (5) 
narration. Like the Thorndike, the Trabue, and the Hudelson 
scales, Lewis’ samples are evaluated in Hillegas terms. ‘The narra- 
tion scale, aside from its wide geographical representation, seems 
to have no advantages over its predecessors. The letter scales are 

tM. R. Trabue, Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2E. Hudelson, Hudelson English Composition Scale. Yonkers, N.Y.: World 
Book Co. 

3E. E. Lewis, Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composition. 
Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book Co. 
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unique in the composition field and undoubtedly apply to a signifi- 
cant kind of writing; but they are too recent to pass critical judg- 
ment upon yet. 

Two new scales devised by Hudelson’ and also evaluated in 
Hillegas terms—one a Maximum Composition Ability Scale for 
purposes of classification and the other a Typical Composition 
Ability Scale to be used in grading pupils reliably and economically 
within their group—will be published about February, 1923, in 
Part I of the Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Each of these scales ranges in uniform 
steps of 1 from o to 9.0, thereby making them applicable from the 
primary grades through the university. Several samples appear 
for each step at or near the middle of the scale, thereby furnishing 
several bases for comparison at the points where the majority of 


pupil themes will be rated. In the same volume will be published 


a list, brought up to date, of the national standards and of scores 
from schools all over the country whose pupils have been tested 
by the Hillegas Scale or by one of its derivatives. 

All the scales thus far mentioned are modifications of the 
Hillegas Scale and were devised to measure general merit in composi 
tion. Back in 1914 Ballou’ developed a set of instruments, one 
for each of the four discourses, known as the Harvard-Newton 
Scales. The samples consist of eighth-grade compositions evaluated 
in terms of the median judgment of teachers who considered them 


' ' 
] ved 
Wowedad 


only as eighth-grade productions. Each sample is f 
analysis of its merits and defects and a statement of why it was given 
the position it holds in the scale. In this respect, they are useful 
instruments for teachers uninitiated in the use of objective scales 
but their irregular steps, their narrow range downward, the fact 
that the same values in the various scales do not represent compar 


able degrees of merit, the fact that Ballou observed artificial dis 


course distinctions which society does not exact, and the scarcity 
tE. Hudelson, English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and M ner lo 
appear as Part I of the Twenty-second Yearbook of the National $ t St 
of Education. Bloomington, IIll.: Public School Publishing ¢ 
2F. W. Ballou, Harvard-Newton Composition Scales. \ 
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of available scores make the use of the Harvard-Newton Scales 
comparatively difficult, their results relatively unreliable, and their 
value limited. 

In 1917 Breed and Frostic' developed, independent of the Hillegas 
Scale, an instrument for measuring objectively general merit in 
composition. It is composed of accurately scaled sixth-grade 
completed stories. This is the only composition scale which 
attempts to reproduce in type the physical characteristics of the 
written compositions which compose it. Though markedly homo- 
geneous due to its narrow range of merit, the Breed and Frostic 
Scale is scientifically sound and is a reliable measuring device for 
both junior and senior high school use. 

Willing? improved upon Rice’s attempt by analyzing composition 
into several aspects and measuring each aspect separately; but in 
computing the final values he recombined the several marks into 
one composite score. This method undoubtedly furnishes a relia- 
bility that the personal, subjective standards seldom or never 
attain; but teachers have found Willing’s analytic-synthetic 
method cumbersome. The chief limitation of his scale, however, 
lies in the unscientific statistical method employed in its derivation. 
The values of its samples are arbitrarily assigned, thus rendering 
the scale valuable only as a means of measuring progress. Though 
rather widely employed, the Willing Scale furnishes neither stand- 
ards nor measures of absolute merit. 

Van Wagenen! has devised separate scales for narration, descrip- 
tion, and exposition, and has furnished careful instructions for 
estimating composition merit analytically. While they represent 
accurate and worthy attempts to provide scales for diagnostic 
purposes, and while they point the way that more progress must 
yet be made, they render judgments confusing when teachers 

t F.S. Breed and F. W. Frostic, A Scale for Measuring the General Merit of English 
Composition in the Sixth Grade. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press. 

2M. H. Willing, Willing Composition Scale. Bloomington, Ind.: Department of 
Educational Research, Indiana University. 

sM. J. Van Wagenen, Minnesota English Composition Scales. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: College of Education, University of Minnesota. Also announced for early 


publication in monograph form by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. (Separate 
scales for narration, description, and exposition.) 
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attempt to combine the separate evaluations into general scores, 
such as customary school procedure requires. 

In addition to these scales for measuring composition merit 
more or less grossly, there is a formidable list of instruments designed 
to test or measure proficiency in specific, isolated elements of 
expression. Examples of these are the Boston Copying Test, 
Starch’s Grammatical Scales, Trabue’s Completion Test Language 
Scales, Briggs’ Forms Tests, Starch’s Punctuation Scale, Thorn- 
dike’s Vocabulary Tests, and various spelling and handwriting 
scales.‘ Most of them are highly reliable, and all are commendable 
efforts to separate written expression into its component elements 
and to measure one quality at a time for that quality. Though 
these specific scales are in no sense either condemnations of, or 
substitutes for, general scales such as will always be needed for 
estimating composition merit on the gross or general basis that 
society is concerned with, yet for administrative, instructional, 
and experimental purposes probably the most serious need now is 
for more and better analytical and diagnostic scales. 


SHAKESPEARE FOR BEGINNERS 


RICHARD R. KIRK 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


In teaching certain of Shakespeare’s plays to beginners in the 
subject, I have found it profitable to regard them, from what may 
be called ‘‘the author’s point of view,’’ as problems to be solved. 
Each play is a short series of interrelated problems, difficult enough 
to be interesting, and not too difficult for solution by ordinary 
human means. I find that a play so presented is both interesting 
and intelligible to the average beginning student. 

Consider, for example, Romeo and Juliet. ‘This, the love story 
type, is a three-problem play, with the meeting, the separation, and 


tFor a comprehensive bil liographical list of these and other test ind scales 
allied to composition, consult “‘ Bibliography of Tests for Use in High Schools,” Teacher 
Colle 44 Record, Vol. XXITT, No. 4, Sept mbx r, 1922. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
§ I 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. Price forty cents. 
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The author’s 


first problem is to bring the lovers-to-be together; his second, to 
separate them; and his third and last, to reunite them. (He solves 
the same problems in As You Like It, and he unites, separates, and 
reunites Bassanio and Portia in The Merchant of Venice. In that 
play he solves two additional problems: He “gets Antonio into 


trouble, and gets him out again.’’) 
These three problems are solved by means of minor characters— 


relatives, friends, and acquaintances of the lovers—who justify their 
right to existence in the play by saying and doing “useful things.” 
They do their author’s bidding, and are not “ornamental”’ but 


*useful.’’ 


The problem of the meeting in Romeo and Juliet is a problem 


indeed. For the author of the play 


to make it interesting—has 


made his hero and heroine the children of bitter enemies. How 
bitter and long-enduring their enmity is, he informs us in Act I, 


scene I. 


In spite of the feud by which their ‘“houses’’ 
the lovers are to meet. 
and how is the meeting to be brought about ? 


are separated, 
But where and when are they to meet, 
First of all, a place 


of meeting must be provided, and an occasion for their meeting. 


How does Shakespeare solve this first part of Problem 1 ? 


He solves it by making use of Capulet, Juliet’s father, an exceed- 


ingly useful character throughout the play. 


Capulet, of course, 


has a house and friends; and Shakespeare causes him to give a 


“feast’’ in his house. 


occasion. 


Here, then, are both meeting place and 


Juliet is simply to await the coming of her lover; she will remain 


at home in her father’s house. But how is Romeo 


manner, of course 


great enemy ? 


in a probable 


to be brought under the roof of his father’s 
To solve this far more difficult, and therefore more 


interesting, part of the problem, Shakespeare introduces—besides 


Capulet himself—Capulet’s servant, who cannot read; Rosaline 


(by name only), with whom Romeo is “in love’; and Benvolio, 


Romeo’s friend. 


What does Shakespeare cause these puppet-people to do? 


Romeo, of course, cannot be invited to Capulet’s feast; but Cap- 
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ulet’s servant, instrument of Providence, say rather, of the author 
of the play, sent by his master to invite relatives and friends to the 
entertainment, brings to Romeo and Benvolio the names he can 
not read; and one of these names is “ Rosaline.”’ Now if Rosaline 
is to be at Capulet’s, Romeo would be there! And Benvolio 
would have him there, not to see Rosaline, but to be cured of his 
infatuation. 

So Romeo is tempted to do a very rash thing, and is persuaded 


to do it, and the problem is solved. ‘J he lovers now meet in Act g 


scene 5, without further assistance, except that Capulet becomes 


Romeo’s protector when the fire-breathing Tybalt appears, and 
except that Paris (see the first part of scene 2) and Rosaline are 
not permitted to appear at all. They fall in love as a matter of 
course, or, if reasons must be given, because they are well matched 
in youth, beauty, etc., and because the author of the play has prom- 
ised us they should, and will not disappoint us. 

These facts I would have the student present in answer to ques 
tions after a preliminary reading of the play. The needtul ques 
tions are: ‘‘What problem does the author solvein ActI?” ‘What 
does he do to make this problem difficult and interesting?” “By 
means of what characters does he solve it ?’’ ‘What does he cause 


each to say, to do?”’ “Does each character introduced do some- 


thing useful ?’’ Every question asked should point to the fact 
that the people of the play are the author’s puppets or agents. 
What they do they do for reasons not their own but his 

When the student knows perfect! 


what is said and done, and by whom, and knows wh 


y the story of the play, knows 
y each thing 
said is said, why each thing done is done, i.e., the author’s reason 
in each instance, he should be led to consider probability and inter- 
est. For the story Shakespeare would tell is not merely “a story”’; 
it is a “good” story: and a good story is one that is true, L.e., 
believable and interesting. 

Is Romeo and Juliet at every point a “true” story? Let us 
consider, for example, Capulet’s feast. Is this feast, does it seem 
to be, an entertainment the author of the play compels Capulet, his 
puppet, to give, or does Capulet act, seem to act, of his own accord, 


on his own responsibility ? The answer, of course, is that Capulet 
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‘ 


makes the feast his own by calling it an “old accustomed”’ feast. 
He gives it for a reason, for a reason of his own, for a good and 
sufficient reason, namely, that he always has given it, always does 
give it, on the return of a certain day or season. So we do not 
regard Capulet as a puppet but as a reasonable human being, and 
we do not think, ‘The author of the play has caused this to be done. 
I wonder why ?” 

Does Shakespeare invariably cause his puppets to act humanly, 
to give reasons for what they do, or to act characteristically, or to 
act as, uninfluenced, they would act in certain circumstances ? 
Would Capulet, uninfluenced by the author of the play, have given 


his servant an impossible task 


to perform? Would the servant 
have come so pat upon Romeo and Benvolio? Would Romeo have 
been so ready to risk his life for the sake of seeing Rosaline? Would 
Benvolio, Romeo’s best friend, have ignored the danger and per- 
suaded Romeo to attend the feast? Would Capulet, in Act I, 
scene 5, have befriended Romeo? Are all these acts reasonable, 
and does Shakespeare make them appear so ? 

I would have the student question the probability of every 
speech and every act; but I would have him remember that the 
true critical point of view is the point of view of the reader of the 
play or of the playgoer. ‘Did I think this improbable as I read 
the play ?” is a good question to ask. Perhaps we should think 
Capulet compelled to do an unreasonable thing were we not immedi- 
ately charmed by the antics of the clown. Perhaps, if the move- 
ment of the story were less rapid than it is, we should discover a 
number of “‘improbabilities.”” But a static play does not exist. 
The only play that does exist, in reality, is the play we read, or 
the play we both see and hear, and which moves continuously. 

Criticism is no doubt a dangerous business; but it is only by 
reading critically, I think, that we can hope to understand. 

How does Shakespeare make his story interesting? This ques- 
tion, too, is resolvable into many. “If Capulet and Montague 
were friends, would the story be more, or would it be less, inter- 
esting thanitis?’’ “If the lovers were older, or if one of them were 
older, would the story be more, or would it be less, interesting ?”’ 
“Tf the hero and heroine were less interesting to the people of the 
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play, would they be less interesting to us?’ ‘Does Shakespeare 
introduce certain personages who are at least as interesting as they 
are useful ?”’ “Does he ever keep us in suspense, and make us feel 
that even Shakespeare himself cannot save his hero and heroine 
from disaster ?’’ Here again, as before, let the student be critical, 
dangerous as everything but passive absorption of the story is. 

I think the beginning student is also competent to consider the 
question of presentation. He should be able, for example, to say why 
Capulet, announcing to the audience the fact that he plans to give a 
feast, and the fact that he has a daughter of marriageable age, 
states these facts to Paris—for the audience to overhear. Why not 
a speech addressed to the audience directly ? Why not a soliloquy ? 
Why not a speech addressed to the servant? Other questions are: 
‘““Why does Shakespeare introduce Romeo in Act I, scene 1? And 
again in Act I, scenes 2 and 4?” “Why is Juliet presented to us 
and the Nurse and Juliet’s mother—in scene 3?” “Is a character 
who only listens a useful character ?’’ “How, in general, are facts 
presented, and people and situations described ?”’ 

Time enough after all this, I think, for a study of the people 
of the play as “real” people. We should, of course, make their 
acquaintance as such, compare them with the people we know, 
love or admire certain of them, detest others. Time enough, too, 
for consideration of other questions: Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
life and human nature, his philosophy, his verse and prose, etc. 

Studied in the manner indicated, Shakespeare’s plays are inter- 
esting, and very interesting. (A thing easily proved, or disap- 
proved, if the reader doubts it.) They are also remembered, and 
remembered whole, and not in fragments. Beyond this, if there 
is any need of going beyond it, is it not a little unfair to Shake- 
speare’s people to bring them into comparison with “real’’ people 
before understanding clearly how they are circumstanced? Their 
author permits them very little freedom, very little opportunity 
to show themselves to us for what they are. He uses them for his 
own ends, and he is no sentimentalist. We understand these people 
better, we come to have a more sympathetic understanding of them, 
when we consider them first as Shakespeare’s puppets. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION. IV 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
Chicago Normal College 


Now that the description of the project method is completed, 
probably many readers are wondering why there should be so 
‘much ado about nothing.” 

“There isn’t anything new in it; I have always been careful 
to motivate my work,” says one. 

“Tt isn’t new,” says another; ‘learning to do by doing—why, 
we’ve had that ever since I was a child.” 

A former science teacher remarks, “‘ Why, it’s just the scientific 
method, which has been a matter of course with us for a hundred 
years.” 

“Certainly socialization of the class, English or any other, is a 
good thing, but it is nothing novel,” adds some student of sociology 
and modern educational theory. 

A slightly discordant note is sounded by the enthusiastic student 
of individual differences: “‘This group activity is all well enough, 
but how does this plan provide for individual tastes and abilities ?”’ 

Finally, the advocate of ‘“‘practical’’ education and of getting 
down to the essentials chimes in, “‘To be sure, we ought to prepare 
children for later life, and the best way to do it is to bring outside 
practical affairs into the school, but why call that the project 
method ?” 

This chorus of criticism is most reassuring. If all these 
advocates of really vital principles in education find in the project 
method an embodiment of their special hobbies, it evidently has 
much good init. The fact is that the project method as formulated 
and explained here probably contains not a single new idea. If it 
were more revolutionary, its ultimate value would be more doubtful. 
Being really only a synthesis of the best things that experimenters 
with children have discovered in generations of teaching, it is 
probably at least safe. If, as seems to be the case, it includes all 
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the important reforms which have been accepted by thoughtful, 
well-informed teachers, it is the best procedure yet worked out. 

Let us examine somewhat more in detail the various elements 
of the project method with which our critics have mistakenly 
identified the whole—after the fashion of the blind men who felt 
of the elephant and afterward quarreled as to whether it was like 
a tree, a wall, a rope, a fan, or a snake. 

Motivation, which has usually consisted of choosing attractive 
topics for children to write or talk about, no longer needs defense. 
In the traditional form, however, it is imperfect, because a task 
which we may find very congenial at one time will repel us when 
we are in different frame of mind. The stimulation employed by 
the project user includes not only choice of natural and worth-while 
subjects, but also the creation in the pupils of the proper mood for 


dealing with these subjects. Where the project method is in opera- 


tion this thoroughgoing principle of motivation becomes the first 
item in an orderly program. 

Learning by doing is in one sense the only way to It is 
an entirely satisfac tory way if the doing be comple te: that is. if 
it include volition, or willing, as well as mere performance of certain 


acts. ‘The learning, moreover, will be complete exactly in propor- 
tion as the act is not robbed of any of its proper elements. Ina 
genuine project more than the tongue or pen is being traine 
the whole child is being developed. Free, happy work must surely 
have effects upon the emotional nature, which we are just coming 
to understand and to value properly, very different from those of 
compulsory activity. 

We must confess to considerable sympathy for the scientific 
enthusiast, who claims that the project method has been in use in 
his department for decades. ‘The scientific method, of first-hand 
investigation rather than reliance upon authority, depends upon 
the scientific spirit, the desire for the truth, whatever that may be. 
Pupils who are engaged in undertakings in which they thoroughly 
believe really wish to know the truth concerning the best methods 
of carrying out these undertakings. No engineer building a bridge 
is more concerned for the corroboration of some pet theory concern- 
ing stresses and strains than for accurate knowledge of just 
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Vi 


how to make the bridge strong. Certainly the spirit of these 
workers, in applied science at least, is likely to be that of pupils 
working under the project method. Further, an examination of 
the methods of studying grammar recommended in the preceding 
paper will show that the actual procedure of scientific investigation 
can frequently be employed with profit in the learning of the prin- 
ciples of English expression. 

Not knowledge, but the social spirit, is said by earnest students 
of present-day industrial and political relations to be our greatest 
need. The growth of this spirit and of the understanding of others 
which makes effective social action possible can come only through 
working in groups with common purposes. So far as the ideal of 
an enthusiastic group purpose is attained, we have the ideal condi- 
tions for the socialization of the individual pupils. Besides, the 
teacher who is seeking for occasions for real communication will 
probably be led to bring into the classroom the social concerns and 
the group enterprises of his school. (See the section on launching 
the project in Article II.) In many cases this is to enlist the class 
in genuine social service. 

Provision for individual difficulties might not be made by one 
who followed in mechanical fashion the program of the project 
method. Any genuine adoption of its spirit, however, will leave 
in the choice of individual narratives or explanations and in the 
co-operative planning of group enterprises sufficient room for the 
use of individual abilities and the satisfaction of special tastes. 
Especially when the undertakings are something other than mere 
‘narratives from personal experience’’—for instance, the attempt 
to secure some needed improvement in the school building or 
equipment—the natural division of labor will give free play for 
quite varied personalities. 

Many of us sympathize with the poet who revolts against the 
iron-bound standardization of present civilization, but we are 
equally sympathetic with the idea of efficiency sanely achieved. 
Though willing to spend prodigally for the satisfaction of esthetic 
and perhaps of somewhat lower tastes, we resent any procedure in 
factory or school which really wastes human time and effort. The 
blind man who felt the elephant’s leg and declared that the animal 
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was very like a tree was in a sense right; and the “practical”? mono- 
maniac who identifies the project method with the preparation for 
meeting the work-a-day situations of actual life is right in the same 
degree. The best preparation for communicating with others 
outside of school is unquestionably the genuine attempt to com- 
municate in school, and the more exactly the kinds of communica- 
tion undertaken in the classroom are like those common in the 
world outside, the better. Here, of course, the project teacher 
may fail, but certainly not because of his method; rather in spite 
of it. The whole spirit of the procedure is to use such practical 
occasions for speaking and writing. 

As for essentials, the project method seems automatically to 
solve a most troublesome problem. Unless the teacher comes to 
the classroom with a preconceived set of principles which he is 
determined to bring to the attention of the pupils whether their 
needs require them or not, only such matters of form will receive 
attention as will be really helpful in securing greater effectiveness 
of expression. Simply postponing the presentation of any point 
in grammar, rhetoric, or mechanics until the pupils can be made to 
see a need for it will eliminate the really useless. Experience has 
proved that such postponement will not result in the omission of 
things which children ought to learn. Moreover, starting the 
criticism of every talk or written composition from the standpoint 
of its efiectiveness in producing the result at which it was aimed 
will cause the review of principles of form with a frequency propor- 
tioned to their importance. 

The remarks of our critics seem to be sustained. ‘The project 
method turns out to be merely the organization into an effective 
procedure of the best things the best teachers have already been 
doing. The great advantage lies not in the new name, but in the 
formation of a program which will help us all to do all the time what 
some of us have done at our best. If we can keep the spirit of this 
plan and not mechanically follow its details, we may even achieve 
the extravagant aims of our courses of study—to teach the pupils 
“to speak and write effectively and correctly.”’ 

Perhaps some careful students of educational problems will 
find value in a summary of the specific results likely to be achieved 
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through the project method of teaching composition. We shall 
enumerate them with only brief comments. 

1. In all probability students who have been engaged in projects 
rather than in the writing of essay-like themes or the making of 
formal speeches have gained more in effectiveness of expression. 
The reasons for expecting this are three: 


a) Being enthusiastic, they have put forth more than the usual amount of 
effort. 

b) Having seen clearly just what it was they were trying to achieve, they 
have expended this effort to better advantage—that is, the purpose has fur- 
nished both the motive power and the guidance which are necessary to success. 

c) Their greater enthusiasm for their work has increased the satisfaction 
which they feel over the parts of their work which have been well done and the 
dissatisfaction which they feel over their weaknesses. In other words, the 
criticism which has been offered them has been more than usually effective. 
They have respected 
success of their total effort rather than a mere application of certain precon- 
ceived notions of the teacher. Because it was applied in a friendly spirit by 
their classmates, it has not made the whole of composition distasteful or 


it because it was a genuine explanation of the degree of 


brought discouragement, even when it was most adverse. 


We may be sure that he who works enthusiastically with a clear 
vision of the end he wishes to attain, and secures accurate knowledge 
of the elements of his effort which were good and of those which 
were not helpful, will progress rapidly in skill. 

2. They are better grounded in matters of form. In the first 
place, the principle which has been discovered through the child’s 
own investigation of specific cases is really understood, whereas 
rules learned from textbooks usually are not. In the second 
place, since these principles were worked out in connection with 
practical undertakings and used afterward with success in other 
enterprises, the pupil believes that they are worth while. He 
therefore remembers them and is on the lookout for opportunity 
to apply them. 

3. Closely connected with this last point is the probable transfer 
of the classroom skill in speaking and writing to out-of-school 
situations. In his own affairs, the pupil is evidently more likely 
to recall a principle in which he really believes than one which he 
has merely tolerated in deference to authority. Moreover, since 
the circumstances under which the pupil has spoken or written in 
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school have been essentially like those elsewhere, his is very likely, 
in out-of-school situations, to respond as he has learned to do in 
school—e.g., to use the same forms of verbs and pronouns. After 
all the heated discussions of the possibility of transfer, the psychol- 
ogists seem to agree that the amount of transfer of any skill depends 
very largely upon the degree of similarity of the occasion in which 
it is learned to the occasion in which it is to be used. The largest 
common element of the situations for out-of-school use of language 
is the attempt to communicate. This the project method retains, 
and so it keeps the essential nature of the life situation. We have 
always felt that school was to be life simplified, but in instituting 
the formal essay writing and the artificial public speaking of former 
days, we changed the spirit and quality of the situation instead of 
merely simplifying it. This largely accounts for the admitted 
ineffectiveness of our teaching of composition. 

4. The child who knows how to work has, many say, acquired 
nine-tenths of his education. This the project method, administered 
properly, gives him. Constantly the emphasis is upon pupil choice 
of ends and means, pupil self-direction. ‘This sort of thing con- 
tinued through a child’s school life teaches him pretty well that he 
must plan, how to plan, and how he may solve the problems that 
constantly arise. It is helpful if the teacher calls to his attention 
the methods of work which he is using, but even without this 
kindly office he is likely to carry his methods of work with him 
beyond the school. 

5. Initiative has been developed through the pupil’s own choice 
of what to do in the various situations and through his bearing the 
responsibility of carrying to completion the enterprises which he 
has undertaken. This power to choose ends and the means of 
attaining them and to stick to a task until it is completed is the 
thing most demanded by our business-men critics. They find fault 
with us because our graduates are not able to work without very 
detailed instructions and because they are especially lost if they 
need to use ideas from more than one field of study. Certainly 
children who have become accustomed to directing themselves in 
enterprises which involve the use of data from various fields, they 
are less likely to incur such criticism. America has been the land 
of initiative, largely because of the abundant opportunity for 
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meeting problems. We must be careful not to schoolmaster this 
glory of our pec yple out of existence. 

6. The will and the ability to co-operate with others and to 
subordinate one’s self to the common good have already been 
mentioned. They are among the most certain and the most 
important results of the project method of learning. 

7. There is an effect upon the teacher which is quite as striking 
and perhaps as important as these that have been enumerated. 
Most of us accept the old statement that it is not work but worry 
which kills. Statistics show that teachers are more subject to 
nervous breakdowns than people engaged in other occupations, and 
the explanation usually given is the nervous strain. Most of this 
nervous strain can, and should be, eliminated. The intellectual 
tension, of course, must remain, but that is only work. ‘The attempt 
to drive pupils, not always recognized for what it is, is the really 
fatal drain upon the teacher’s personality and health. Whenever 
he can put himself in the position of one of a group working happily 
together in carrying out a purpose which has been agreed upon, 
this nerve strain is almost completely eliminated. During the 
launching of the project he will have the same strain which the 
salesman has in selling his goods, but there will not be that terrible 
clash of wills, none the less real because frequently unexpressed, 
which has destroyed the happiness of so many teachers. 

It may well be that the procedure here described and recom- 
mended should not be called the project method at all—some 
authorities apply that name to something much narrower and less 
vital—but it certainly is a definite, unified program of composition 
for which a standard designation is needed. Many of us have 
adopted Professor Kilpatrick’s term because it at least suggests 
the essential nature of the plan. Perhaps “‘social method” or “enter- 
prise method’’ would be equally satisfactory. In any case the 
program is recommended, not because the word project has become 
an educational shibboleth or because the underlying idea is new, but 
because it seems the most successful means of developing in our 
pupils knowledge, skill, and character. It is not a patent method, 
a fool-proof device, or a routine procedure, but a flexible program 
embodying the best knowledge of educational psychology and the 


highest ideals of social efficiency. 
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Vil. THEODORE DREISER 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 


University of Chicago 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTI 

Theodore Dreiser was born in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1871. His parents 
were German-Americans; an older brother, Paul, won prosperous celebrity 
as a composer of popular songs. Dreiser was educated in the public schools 
of Warsaw, Indiana, and in the State University. From 1892 to 1910 he was 
engaged in journalistic work, first on newspapers in Chicago and St. Louis; 
as editor of Every Month, a literary and musical magazine, 1895-98; as con- 
tributor to Harper’s, McClure’s, Munsey’s, the Cosmopolitan, and the Century, 
1898-1906; and as editor-in-chief of the Butterick publications: the Delineator, 
Designer, New Idea, and English Delineator, 1907-10. He lives in New York 
City and devotes himself entirely to writing. Interesting autobiographic 
material is contained in Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub, Twelve Men, A Traveler at Forty, 
A Hoosier Holiday, and A Book about Myself. 

His publications have been as follows: Sister Carrie, 1900; Jennie Gerhardt, 
1911; The Financier, 1912; A Traveler at Forty (travel sketches), 1913; The 
Titan, 1914; The Genius, 1915; Plays of the Natural and Supernatural, 1916; 
A Hoosier Holiday, 1916; Free and Other Stories, 1918; The Hand of the Potter 
(a play), 1918; Twelve Men (biographical studies), 1919; Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub, 
1920; A Book about Myself. 

The most important critical articles are: Frank Harris, in Contemporary 
Portraits; H. L. Mencken, in A Book of Prefaces; Stuart P. Sherman, in 
On Contemporary Literature; Carl Van Doren, in Contemporary American 
Novelists. 

I 

Theodore Dreiser, like James Branch Cabell, is under great 
debt to his foes, for both have come into general repute by the 
avenue of notoriety. The time still seems millenniums away when 
the zealous guardians of tradition will understand that repressive 
tactics are always self-defeated, always immeasurably the best adver- 
tisers and stimulants that anything with the smallest title to social 
existence could have. But it is in the nature of repressors to be so 
short-sighted that the thought of a nude picture banished to the 
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ash-pile or the storeroom, a piece of printing barred from the 


library or the mails, or a conscientious objector in solitary confine- 


ment, looms larger than the thought of the inevitable reaction such 


a challenge to the public will bring about. 


stood the stories of Pandora and 


They have never under- 


Bluebeard’s 


Wife. Nothing 


can convince the censors that the public is just as certain to pry 


and peek into forbidden places as these two very amiably human 


ladies were. 


So they continue to educate the public in questions 


of art and letters, and freedom of expression in general, and prob- 
ably, in the end, do far more for the cause of truth than they could 


contrive to in any other way. 


In 1900 Dreiser’s Sister Carrie was issued by a New York 


publisher and on second thought suppressed by him, It was the 
same year in which Zola’s Fecundity was published and widely 


circulated. ‘‘We were not used then in America,” says Dreiser, 


“to calling a spade a spade, particularly in books. 


We had great 


admiration for Tolstoi and Flaubert and Balzac and De Maupassant 


at a distance 


ture of 


. but mostly we had been schooled to the litera- 
that refined company of English sentimental realists 


who told us something about life, but not everything.” Eleven 


years later Jennie Gerhardt appeared and caused a great deal of 


comment, resuscitating Sister Carrie, so that Dreiser now had the 


advantage of 


al 


a 


double-barrelled 


attack. 


People were amazed. 


Whether they were delighted or perturbed depended on their 


moral and artistic predispositions; but they were all agog. In the 


meanwhile, eleven years had done much to sophisticate the American 


reader, but, fortunately for Dreiser’s sales, not quite enough to 


make him acceptable as a matter of course. 


So new objections 


were raised, as they were later to The Genius, Dreiser was barred, 


hither and yon, from school and village libraries—and his reputation 


was established. 


The Caliban of contemporary fiction! 


As this tempest was taking its course, the career of Ferdinand 


was also quietly developing. 


Mr. Cabell had been writing volum- 


inously for the periodicals, but without wide recognition. Novels, 


tales, and poems were coming along in book form from a com- 


paratively unknown publishing 


Grandfather's Neck and The Cream of the Jest, of 1913 and 1917— 


house. 


Even 


The Rivet im 
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books which their author has not yet surpassed—were quite over- 
looked by the buyers of best sellers and the dinner-table critics. 
But when Jurgen appeared and was suppressed in 1919, not by its 
own publisher but by a society for the suppression of vice, and when 
with lifted eyebrow and lowered voice it was branded as phallic 
literature, collectors paid as high as forty dollars for copies, critics 
in article after article began discussing not Jurgen alone but the 
whole course and value of Cabell’s work, Hugh Walpole paid him 
the tribute of a bookful of appraisal; and now that the legal ban 
has been removed, Jurgen is in the window of every enterprising 
bookseller, and the author is in a position to enlarge the herd at 
Dumbarton Grange. Ferdinand has appeared on the scene, and 
ten thousand Mirandas are enthralled. 
So much for repression. 


[] 


The jury of the critics is divided. The most aggressively 
conservative says Dreiser has told us just two things about his 
favorite male character: that he has a rapacious appetite for wealth 
and for women, and that the books about this man are in effect 
huge club sandwiches “composed of slices of business alternating 
with erotic episodes.”” The most rampant champion retorts on 
the “critical imbecility which detects naught save a Tom cat in 
Frank Cowperwood.” And a third critic, who is more concerned 
to understand Dreiser than to dispose of opposing views, says that 
the novelist is a mystic who employs the gestures of the realist. 
Clearly Dreiser has come to stay, and must be reckoned with. 

In the circumstances, there is no better way to begin the reckon- 
ing than to ask what he writes about. 

To anyone who has had Dreiser held up to him as a kind of 
moral ghoul, obsessed with animalism, the reading of Twelve Men 
will come with a series of surprises as upsetting as the shocks would 
be if he read one of the novels with his tastes all prepared for the 
output of Louisa May Alcott. By implication this book of biograph- 
ical portraits is highly—and I should think to the ultra-moderns, 
offensively—moralistic. Peter is a gay lover of life who reaches 
his self-fulfilment as the incarnation of faithful domesticity; Charlie 
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Potter is “just a good man, that’s all’; Paul Dresser is jovial, 
good-hearted unselfishness in the flesh, three hundred pounds of 
it; Dr. Gridley is the servant of a whole countryside. Almost 


every one of the twelve, to use Dreiser’s own formula, “deliberately 
and of choice holds fast to many, many simple and human things, 
and rounds out life, or would, in a natural, normal, courageous, 
healthy way.” 

As portraits these men are taken out of their surroundings, or 
at least distinguished from them; but in the five novels which 
represent the author’s most ambitious attempt to present life, 
men and women are put in the midst of a multitudinous world, 
and become manikins played with by forces which they can never 
control and to which they are usually unable to adjust themselves. 
It is a grim world, but the grimness comes less from the sight and 
the thought of social hardship than from the consciousness of ruth- 
less, supernatural forces. The central characters in the novels are 
externally successful. Sister Carrie, from Columbia City, Wis- 
consin, is started on what the reader may expect to be the road 
to ruin; but borne on the tide of circumstance, she is lifted out of 
penurious labor, and out of the pitfalls of love without benefit of 
clergy, to success on the stage and to a condition of life in which 
there are no devastating traces of the upward struggle. Nor is 
she a stricken soul at the end. Sitting in her luxurious quarters, 
still young and still lovely, she sings and dreams, knowing neither 
surfeit nor content; but dreaming and doomed to strive always 
for a happiness she may never reach. Frank Cowperwood, hero of 
the trilogy of desire, is born to conquest, master and squanderer of 
many fortunes and many loves. ‘The poetic justice of literary tradi- 
tion would do with him what it did with Hurstwood, buccaneer in 
Sister Carrie, crushing him at the end; but the last glimpse of him 
reveals him not punished, but rewarded with his latest love, and 
departing for fresh victories in new financial fields. The Genius, 
Witla, achieves brilliantly, though all the while he is a puppet 
in the hands of fate, impelled to create beauty, just as Cowperwood 
is to amass fortunes, and Sister Carrie to allure admirers. They all 
seem to have power; yet in fact they are all powerless to control 
the energies with which they are endowed. 
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To make this the clearer, Dreiser immerses them in the tumultu- 
ous life of the big city: at the top, the privileged few of the inner 
social circle; below these, the bohemian world of artist, actor, 
author, and dilettante; then the makers of money, builders of fine 
houses, buyers of libraries and pictures, manipulators of law, and 
ignorers (in fact, if not in pretense) of gospel; finally, the substratum 
of the millions in factory, railroad, and shipyard, upholding all the 
rest, but fundamentally no less happy than those whom they 
uphold, since none can ever experience for long either surfeit or 


contentment. 


[if 


) | 


In ‘‘De Maupassant, Jr.,” one of the Twelve Men, Dreiser 
writes interestingly of a young author (was it Stephen Crane ?) 
who at first had no conception of structure in writing, but who 
“seemed finally to grasp the theory I had, or at least to develop a 
method of his own which was quite as satisfactory to me.” Just 
what this theory of structure may have been is not so easy for one 
of Dreiser’s readers to grasp as it was for the young aspirant; 
for in the main his stories are as shapeless as Polyphemus, huge, 
ungainly, bristling, blind in one eye. In certain of the shorter units 
there is a definite turn of outline and something like a contour. 
For the formlessness of the novels the cue is perhaps supplied in 
a further comment on the youthful De Maupassant, who was ‘‘no 
namby-pamby scribbler of the old happy-ending, pretty-nothing 
school of literary composition.” 

Dreiser is not only not a happy-ending novelist; he is equally 
not a tragic-ending story-teller. He writes to a theme rather than 
to a plot. When you have withdrawn a little way from one of his 
stout books, memory makes clear an inevitable direction in it and 
throughout it; but while you are in the midst of it you need a clear 
head to maintain a sense of anything more than a whirling, turbu- 
lent, on-crowding tide, covered with flotsam and jetsam. In 
The Financier and The Titan, for example, there is no fusing of 
either of the cities into a definite set of characters through whom 
the main elements are represented. One experience after another 
brings you into fresh contact with hitherto unmentioned men and 
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women. ‘The stories do not move on as life does, for in actual life 
the people with whom a man will some day be involved come 


] 


gradually into his consciousness before they share his destiny. 
Half way through The Titan, and long after he has begun playing 
with political pawns, he comes to a point where he needs to deal 
with more powerful men. Chapter XXXV begins, “In the first 
and second wards of Chicago at this time were two men . . . . who 
for picturesqueness of character and sordidness of atmosphere 
could not be equaled elsewhere in the city, if in the nation at large.” 
Several thousand words of characterization follow. It is typical 
Dreiserian structure, except that in this instance the characteriza- 
tion is dramatic and interesting, whereas it is often heavy, con- 
scientious, unrelieved. 

And this untrammeled desire to explain is naturally harnessed 
with an almost total inability to suggest. An epilogue expounds 
the trend of a story. Interjected comments expound character 
after character and action after action. Parentheses interpolate 
cautions against missing points that are quite obvious. Acquainted 
with Cowperwood through one whole volume and 122 pages of 
another, we are yet informed that, “his nature concealed (under 
a very forceful exterior) a deep, underlying element of romance 
and fire.’”’ His wife, in a jealous rage, calls one rival ‘‘a thin stick,” 
another “‘a little piece of gum,” a third “a dead fish”; and we are 
informed: ‘(Aileen had a genius for characterization at times).”’ 

Perhaps it is just as well that Dreiser does not attempt to work 
through suggestion, because it is the essence of this sort of indirect 
discourse that it be deft, with happy phrasing, skilful allusion, 
and firmly handled metaphor and simile. But Dreiser is a Flemish 
artist. He is quite capable of spending two weeks on a broom- 
handle. Furthermore, while he is piling up his vast accumulation 
of unselected detail, he writes clumsily, badly at times. What shall 
one say of such as these: “He wondered when, if ever, this story 
was to culminate, let alone he write it”? ‘I cannot understand 
why people cling so fatuitously to the idea’? Or of so extraor- 
dinarily mixed a metaphor as that which describes the Woolworth 


‘ 


Building as lifting “its defiant spear of clay into the very maw of 


heaven”’? No Hamlet could ever have said to Dreiser, ‘““More 
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matter and less art.”’ And yet, scattered here and there all along 


his pages are passages of a fine and simple and rhythmic 
Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub is full of them: 


What has impressed me most about life, always, is the freshness and newness 


eauty. 


of everything, the perennial upwelling of life in every form; the manner in 
which, as age steals on for some, youth, new, innocent, inexperienced, believing, 
takes charge, its eyes alight with aspiration, its body ablaze with desire, 

Does the bit of thread or pattern that we see here now, show the least evidence 
of wear or tear? Is not the race as new, as fresh as ever? We rise betimes, 
and the ancient sunlight streams fresh and strong and new into our passing 
window—this window, which, in a few years, will be as forgotten and as unre- 


coverable as we ourselves shall be. 


This is Emersonian, in tone as well as in quality; for, oddly 


enough, in view of Dreiser’s chief panegyrists, Dreiser’s philosophy 
is a balance between Emerson’s and Mark Twain’s, and in its 
vein of hope, much nearer to the Concord optimist’s than to the 
pessimist’s of Stormfield. Like both these men, and like Walt 
Whitman too, Dreiser has no philosophical formula, but is a con 
tinual asker of questions. ‘I am one of those curious persons 
who cannot make up their minds about anything.” As a youth 


he had been like the reporter he tells of in Nigger Jeff, who up to 
the time of a lynching assignment had been “a rather self-sufficient 
youth who was inclined to be of the turn of mind which sees in life 
only a fixed and ordered process of rewards and punishments,” 
but who came at the end of his day’s work to the conviction that 
“it was not always exact justice that was meted out to all, and that 
it was not so much the business of the writer to indict as to inter 
pret.”’ In another place Dreiser has told of this same shift in poi 
of view in terms still more direct: 


About this time I read the Data of Et) and First Principles of Herbert 
Spencer. They nearly killed me, took every shred of belief away from me; 
showed me that I was a chemical atom in a whirl of unknown forces; the 
realization clouded my mind. I felt the rhythm of life, but the central fact 
to me was that the whole thing was unknowable—incomprehensible. | it 
into the depths and I am not sure that I have ever got entirely out of then 


In the sense of feeling no certainty as to the underlying laws of 
life, he is an agnostic, like Mark Twain; but in his incessant effort 
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to reach solid ground, and his desire to tread confidently on it, 
he is at one with Emerson and Whitman. He is perplexed by 
“this mad chaos of fraud, frivolity and hoggishness” which we call 
life, but he is not dismayed by it. He seems to think that he 
subscribes to the mechanistic theory—popularly ‘ Darwinism”’ 
“survival of the species, adaptation, and all their other evolution 
terms,’’ a theory which puts the individual helpless in the midst 
of a vast process remorselessly grinding toward some undetermined 
future. Yet over and over again he hints at the suspicion that will 
not down in him, that there is an inward impelling force pushing 
mankind upward as well as onward. 

Again and again he explicitly rejects the existence of justice 
and morality, yet he never stops groping to find what he calls 
“the equation inevitable.” The earth, he says, is populated with 
giants and pygmies; the giants eat the pygmies if they can. They 
leave devastation in their train, and in strange irony, monuments 
to beauty too. But he falls back on law after all in an Emersonian 


resort to compensation. 


In the end a balance is invariably struck wherein the mass subdues the 
individual or the individual the mass—for the time being. For, behold, the 
sea is ever dancing or raging. In the meantime there have sprung up social 
words and phrases expressing a need of balance—of equation. These are 
right, justice, truth, morality, an honest mind, a pure heart—all words meaning 
a balance must be struck. 

These social words, repudiate them how he may, are the nearest 
substitute for the Rock of Ages that he can find, and he is con- 
tinually clambering back to them as the sea dances and rages. 

The parallel may be carried further without undue forcing. 
Dreiser is comparable to Emerson again in his insistence on the 
right of the individual to live his own life, and to cast behind him 
all conformity. Here is a passage from each. Assign them if 
you can: 

If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead Bible society, vote 
with a great party, either for the government or against it, spread your table 
like base housekeepers—under all these screens I have difficulty to detect 
the precise man you are. 

Not to cling too pathetically to a religion or a system of government or a 
theory of morals or a method of living, but to be ready to abandon at a moment’s 
notice, is the apparent teaching of the ages. 
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To go a step farther still, their views even on the theory of the 
obligations of person to person are not in conflict. Says Emerson: 

If you are noble, I will love you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and 
myself by hypocritical attentions. If you are true, but not in the same truth 
with me, cleave to your companions; I will seek my own. I do this not selfishly 
but humbly and truly. It is alike your interest and mine, and all men’s, 
however long we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. 

Dreiser could hardly say more. 

This is not to contend that Dreiser and Emerson are alike. 
The point is that the difference between them is not in their funda - 
mental views but in their applications of them. In living Emerson 
was the most conventional of men; Dreiser has never pretended to 
conform. In literature Emerson confined himself to the abstract. 
Dreiser in his novels not only expresses himself in the concrete, 
but with the concreteness of naturalism. In his essay on “Love,” 
Emerson developed just the distinction between himself and his 
uncouth successor, while giving a character to the latter’s work: 


Everything is beautiful seen from the point of the intellect, or as truth. 
But all is sour if seen from experience. Details are melancholy; the plan is 
seemly and noble. In the actual world—the painful kingdom of time and 


place—dwell care and canker and fear. 


In this painful kingdom Dreiser is doing a work as massive and 
hard-wrought as the statues of Rodin. If it is the business of the 
critic to interpret rather than to indict, we must admit that the 
failure of his characters to round out their lives in “a natural, 
normal, courageous, healthy way”’ is because he feels it his artistic 
duty to write of the actual world. And behind it all there is a 
wistful yearning for something better that only perverse blindness 
can fail to perceive. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE, V 


JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MILTON 
Author: 
Century: 
January to December, 1899 Cromwell and His Period 
December, 1900 Christ’s Nativity, illus. 
Elson: 122¢ Milton Dictating, by Munkacsy 
Mentor: December 15, 1915 John Milton Number 
Tuck: 7939, 7420, 7421 Milton series 


Minor Poems 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
December, 1906 “‘L’Allegro”’ 
December, rgo1 “‘L’Allegro”’ 
February, 1914 Masque, Fauns and Dryads, by MacKaye 
September, 1913 The Last Faun 
Copley: 
“Comus,”’ eight illus. 
The Dance of the Nymphs, by Corot 
Paradise Lost, nine illus. 
The Muses, The Fates, Diana, Ganymede, Adonis, Endymion 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: “L’Allegro” 
New York City Library: Blind Milton Dictating Paradise Lost 
to His Daughters 
University Prints: 
29 pictures on “L’Allegro”’ 
55 pictures on “II Penseroso”’ 
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93 pictures on “Comus”’ 
39 pictures on “Lycidas”’ 


Music: 
Victor: 
35623 Let Me Wander Not Unseen; Hide Me from Day’s 
Garish Eye 
35549 Selections from “‘Comus”’ 
35623 Now My Task Is Smoothly Done 
OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 

Illustrations: 


Chicago Art Company: Michelangelo’s Moses (one-cent post- 
card) 
National Geographic: 
February, 1915 Rebecca Comes to Isaac (colored 
June, 1915 Saul and David (colored) 
January, 1920 The Last Israelitish Blood Sacrifices 
July, 1919 The Progressive World Struggle of the Jews for 
Civil Equality, by Taft 
December, 1915 Jerusalem Locust Plague, by John Whiting 
Turner: 
668 Justinian, the Law Giver 
669 Lycurgus, the Law Giver 
670 Mohammed, the Law Giver 
672 Moses, the Law Giver 
Underwood: A Trip to Jerusalem, Sharon, Jafia, et 
University Prints: Collection of 62 prints 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Several slides on the Bible (11 to 
50 on a subject, such as Life of Abraham, David, Heroes of 
the Old Testament, Famous Women of the Bible, et 
Keller: Many slides of places and customs in Palestine 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 
The Patriarchal Age, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob (35 slides 
Kingdom of David and Solomon (40 slides) 
Joseph, Egypt under the Sojourn (33 slides 
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PARKMAN 
Oregon Tratl 
Edition: Illus. by Remington, Boston (Little Brown & Co.), $3.00 
Illustrations: 
Copley: 
Appeal to the Great Spirit 
Indian Hunter, by Remington 
Indian Battle, by Remington 
Indian Dance, by Remington 
Indian Runner, by Remington 
Picture Writing 
Education Building, Albany, New York: Postcard reproduc- 
tions of Indian Groups in the Museum 
Harper: October, 1912 The Fur Harvesters (An Indian study 
with colored illustrations) 
Mentor: February 16, 1920 Pioneers of the Great West 
National Geographic: April, 1916 Many colored illus. of Indian 
Life 
New York City Library: Copies of Indian Encampment, 
Shoshone Village 
Perry: 
604 On the Prairie 
603 Escaped Cow on the Prairie 
Scribner: February, 1909 Indians of the Stone Houses 
Music: 
Columbia: 
A3057 Funeral Chant 
A3083 Tribal Prayer 
A6131 War Dance; Dream of the American Red Man 
Slides: 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 52 slides 
W.H. Rau: 13, 6, 25, 81, 16, 84 Indian Life 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Author: 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
January, 1907 Annabel Lee 
April, 1904 Landmarks of Poe in Richmond (with illus.) 
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Ladies’ Home Journal: January, 1909, Edgar Allan Poe, Mabie 
Mentor: September 15, 1920 Literary Landmarks of New York 
(Poe’s Cottage) 
Scribner: September, 1907 “Poe and the Detective Story,” 
Brander Matthews 
Slides: 
Keller: 178 Poe’s Cottage 


The Ra ven 


Edition: Illus. by Gustav Doré (Harper 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Editions: 
“Boys’ Life of Roosevelt’’ by Hagedorn 
“My Brother as I Knew Him,” by Mrs. Robinson 
“Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and Man” (Macmillan), $1.75 
“Roosevelt, the Happy Warrior,’ biography by B. Gilman 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
Illustrations: 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 
March, April, 1901 The Anecdotal Side of Theodore Roose- 
velt 
October, 1919 “As a Girl Saw Theodore Roosevelt,” Mrs. R. 
Clinton (full-page illustration of Roosevelt, in color 
Mentor: February 2, 1920 Theodore Roosevelt 
Underwood: 5590 Theodore Roosevelt in the Cabinet Room 


Articles by Roosevelt 
Book: “‘Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children”’ 
Scribner: January to September, 1910 African Game Travels, with 
illus. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Author: 
Brown: 34, 2147, 2148, 2149 Scott’s Home 
Cosmos: 1102 Walter Scott 
Harper: June, 1902, article and illustration on Walter Scott’s 
Land—Sharp 
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Mentor: 
August 21, 1913 Scotland, Showing Ellen’s Isle, Abbotsford, 
Stirling Castle, Fingall’s Cave 
No. 10 Scotland, the land of song and scenery 
No. 115 Walter Scott Number 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New York City: Several 
cards on Scott’s country 
Perry: 
85 Walter Scott 
86 Scott’s Home, Abbotsford 
Thompson: 
5021 Abbotsford 
5022 Abbotsford Entrance Hall 
5023 Abbotsford Drawing Room 
5024 Abbotsford Library 
5025 Abbotsford Study 
5019, 1520 Edinburgh 
116c, 117¢, 473¢ Walter Scott 
Tuck: 
7OI5 series on Scott 
60 series on Scotland 
293, 7870, 7640, 8503 Edinburgh 
Underwood: 
7459-7481 Scenes of Edinburgh 
7482, 7483 Scenes of Abbotsford 
7487 Burial place of Scott 
7488 Jedburg, Beautiful Norman Abbey 
7489 Tatallon Castle where Douglas and Marmion faced 
each other 
Slides: New Jersey State Museum: Slides illus. Scott’s works 


Ivanhoe 
Editions: 
Illus. in color by Greiffenhagen (London: Jack Pub. Co.; 
Lippincott) 
Illus. by Eaton (Crowell), $2.25 
Illus. by E. Boyd Smith (Houghton Mifflin), $4.00 
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Illustrations: 
Brown: 
1551 Hastings 
1776 Knight 
Cosmos: 1115 Knight 


Harper: 


October, ror5 illus. of knight and story ‘‘Alan of Lesley” 


by Hooke r 
August, 1904 Chateau Gaillard 
July, 1906 Saxon House and Chapel 
February, 1910 Armor 
April, r910 Frontispiece, Lords, Ladies, and Jester 
August, 1906 “Without Was a Mounted Knight”’ 
August, 1903 Frontispiece, Jester 
Ladies’ Home Journal: April, 1901 ‘‘The Beautiful Jewess 
Who Was Called the Princess of Her People ” by Berrine 
Longmans: 
King John Seals the Magna Charta 
Harold’s Last Stand at Senlac 
Richard’s Sight of Jerusalem 
Mentor: December 1, 1915 The Holy Land 
Mural Proofs: 
Robin Hood’s Lost Shaft 
Little John and the Cook 
Perry: 
880 Battle of Hastings 
1477 Stonehenge 
940 Knight 
Scribner: January, 1889 Castle Life in the Middle Ages 
Thompson: A collection of 75 illustrations 
Underwood: 
11318 Tomb of Gallant Knights Templar 
127460 Salisbury, England 
214 Battlefield of Hastings showing Where Harold Fell 
Music: 
Victrola: 
17268 Armorer’s Song 
17873 The Cross Bow 
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Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 
The Holy Land (50 slides) 
Land of Scott (50 slides) 
Several slides on Palestine 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 
Ivanhoe (68 slides) 
Crusade slides 
Armor slides 
Supplementary helps for the teaching of [vanhoe: 
“Bold Robin Hood and His Outlaw Band,” penned and pic- 
tured by L. Rhead (Harper) 
“English Costumes,” colored illus. from William I to George 
IV (London: A. & C. Black) 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” by Pyle 
‘Robin Hood,” by Lucy Fitch Perkins (Stokes) 
“Robin Hood” illus. by Crane written by H. Gilbert 
“Robin Hood” by Tappan 
“Stories of English History” by A. J. Church 
‘Stories of the Crusades” by E. Wilmont-Buxton, illus. by 
Williams (Crowell) 
“The Scottish Chiefs’ by Jane Porter, illus. by Wyeth 
(Scribner) 
‘Scottish Chiefs” by Jane Porter, illus. by Robinson (Dutton), 
$3.00 
Lady of the Lake 
Illustrations: 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: Return of the Highland Warrior, 
by Wilkie 
Thompson: A collection of 25 illustrations 
Motion Pictures: Atlas Educational Film Co., Chicago, 3 reels 
Music: 
Victrola: 55052 Ave Maria; Hail to the Chief (four other poems) 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co: 24 slides 
New Jersey State Museum: 10 slides 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 58 slides on the 
poem and Scott 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Author: 
Shakespeare, the Boy, by W. J. Rolfe 
Brown: Four pictures 
Cosmos: 
1989, 1326, 2526 Stratford 
1988 Shakespeare and His Friends 
Drama League of America: Set of Shakespeare postcards, 
fifty cents 
Elson: Stratford-on-the-Avon: Ann Hathaway Cottage 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts: Head of Shakespeare, by 
Page 
Perry: 
73, 740, 740, 74c, 74d, 75 Stratford 
74¢ 74f Shakespeare and His Friends 
Thompson: 55¢, 56c, 12910, 4125, 4134 Shakespeare’s Home, 
Ann Hathaway Cottage, his tomb, etc. 
Tuck: A series of postcards on Stratford-on-Avon; five series 
on Shakespeare 
Underwood: 
AS787 Birthplace of Shakespeare 
49852 Stratford-on-the-Avon 
500.41; 500.10; 500.09; 49.853, The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater 
170 Ann Hathaway Cottage 
162 Library and Home of Shakespeare 
165 Living-room in Shakespeare’s Home 
167 Church and Churchyard in Stratford-on-the-Avo! 
Several others of the church and his home 


~ 


Motion Pictures: 
University of Wisconsin, Life of Shakespeare 
University of Wisconsin, Master Shakespeare 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 40 slides on Shakespeare and his 
country 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 98 slides on the 
life and works of Shakespeare 
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As You Like It 
Editions: Illus. by Hugh Thomson (Doran), $4.50, or cheaper 
edition, $2.00. 
Illustrations: 
Century: February, 1914 Under the Greenwood Tree 
Copley: Under the Greenwood Tree 
Delineator: February, 1906 Rosalind 
Harper: 
August 2, 1904 (weekly) Rosalind 
December 1909 Rosalind and Orlando 
September, 1910 A Dainty Rosalind in Her Forest Costume; 
Lord Arthur Dallings as Touchstone 
New York Times: February and March, 1916 Shakespeare 
Supplements 
Scribner: December, 1906 In the Forest of Arden 
Theater Magazine: April, 1916 Illus. of this play 
Thompson: 
116s Orlando and the Wrestler 
1s ‘‘As He Lay Along under an Oak 
2s ‘A Wretched Ragged Man Lay Sleeping on His Back” 
3s “To You I Give Myself, for 1 Am Yours” 
Music 
Victrola: 
17623 Under the Greenwood Tree 
17717 Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 
17623 What Shall He Have Who Killed the Deer 
17634 It Was a Lover and His Lass 
The following readings are now being prepared by Sothern 
and Marlowe: The Seven Ages of Man; Love Scenes in 
Acts III and IV 
Hamlet 
Editions: 
Illus. by Simmons (London: Hodder & Stoughton) 
Illus. by Christy, Holliday Edition (Dodd Mead) 
Illustrations: 
Century: October, 1906, February, 1911, January, 1910, 
December, 1909 Ophelia 
Copley: Hamlet, by Abbey 
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Harper: May, 1904 Hamlet, picture with article, by Theo. 
Watts Dunton 
Theater Magazine: 
April, 1916 Forbes Robertson as Hamlet 
My one hundred Hamlets, by G. Warren (with illus.) 
June, 1919 Two small pictures of scenes in Hamlet 
Thompson: A collection of 12 prints 
Music: 
Victrola: 
17717 Airs sung by Ophelia 
Sothern is now preparing “To be or not to be” 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 
One set of 14 slides for Hamlet 
A second set of 30 slides 
Julius Caesar 
Edition: Variorum Edition (Lippincott), $6.00 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
May, to11 Forum under Caesar 
August, 1911 A Roman Feast in the Time of Caesar 
December, 1905 Roman Senators 
May, 1905 Combat of Roman Days 
June to September, 1911 Roman Costumes 


Harper: February, 1906 article by Hodge with one colored illus. 


and two others by Abbey 
Mentor: March 1, 1918 Julius Caesar 
New York City Library: The Forum at Rome 
Theater Magazine: June, 1917 Scene in Julius Caesar 
Thompson: A collection of 16 prints 
University Prints: 31 prints 
Music: 


Victrola: Records are being prepared by Sothern and Marlowe 


on the following: Brutus and Portia; and Antony’s Oration 
Motion Pictures: New Era Film Co., Chicago, 6 reels (historical 
Slides: 


Chicago Transparency Co.: Many slides on Rome 
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Macbeth 
Edition: Variorum Edition (Lippincott), $6.00 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
December, 1916 Shakespeare and the Movie, scenes from 
photoplay 
March, 1911 Macbeth 
Cosmopolitan: November, 1897 Picture of Cawdor Castle 
Craftsman: May, 1916 Lady Macbeth’s Room 
Harper: November, 1906 illus. by Abbey of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth (frontispiece) article on Macbeth by Dunton 
with half-tone pictures 


McClure: August, 1908 Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth 
New York Times: September 19, 1909 illus. of this play 
Theater Magazine: 
April, 1916 illus. of the play 
November, 1909 illus. of this play 
Thompson: A collection of 7 prints 
July, 1910 Macbeth (1763) 
Tuck: 7677 Inverness Castle 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 12 slides 
Merchant of Venice 
Edition: Illus. by Linton (Doran),$4.50 (a cheaper edition is available) 
Illustrations: 
Book News: August, 1908 Portia 
grown: 1434, 981, 136, 57 Venice 
Century: November, 1911; May, 1916; May, 1910; October, 
1906 Shylock 
Copley: Venice, by Cox 
Detroit Publishing Co.: Grand Canal, Venice, by Turner 
Harper: 
November, 1913 Unusual Venice, by Vorse; with illus. 
February, 1904 Gondoliers of Venice, with illus. 
McClure: February, 1908 Irving and Terry in the Merchant 


of Venice 
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Mentor: No. 27 Venice 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New York: Moonrise, Venice, 
by Colman 
Palette Art Company: Under a Venice Moon 
Perry: 878, 879, 1826 Venice 
Scribner: July, 1910 Venice, a sketch with colored illus. 
Theater Magazine: 
June, 1916 illus. of Shylock and Portia in the Trial Scene 
May, 10918 illus. of scenes in the Merchant of Venice 
November, 1918 illus. of scenes in this play 
Thompson: 
3278 The Rialto, Venice 
3140 Ducal Palace 
3141 St. Mark’s Square 
3145 Ducal Palace 
55s “‘Lock up My Doors” 
3347 Grand Canal 
1145 ‘‘ How like a Fawning Publican He Looks”’ 
56s “‘The World Is Still Deceived with Ornament”’ 


57s “Take Then Thy Bond, Take Then Thy Pound of 


Flesh” 
Tuck: Several series of poste ards 
Turner: 
78 A Night in Venice 
353 Portia 
Underwox yd: 
2022 to 2035 Genoa 
2056 to 2064 Venice 
8998 Venice, Canal 
Music: 
Victrola: 
74673 Shylock’s Speech 
74673 Mercy Speech, by Marlowe 
55060 ‘“‘Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred”’ 
64194 Mercy Speech, by Ellen Terry 
Slides: 


Chicago Transparency Co.: 12 slides on this play 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


OUT OF THE DILEMMA OF THEME SUBJECTS 
(In Loco Editoris) 


A brave student handed in a paper to me called “Why Freshmen 
Hate Themes” in which he said, “Either the teachers assign subjects 
or they do not. If they do, the students complain because they cannot 
write on them, and if they do not, they complain because they cannot 
think of anything to write about.”” Perhaps one way out of the dilemma 
is not to assign any subjects but to suggest many, to play the part of 
editor by determining the general policy, considering everything that 
comes in, selecting, suggesting, encouraging what is best. 

As I read themes I am always trying to find suggestions for future 
work. I read in class the most suggestive ones and we discuss the 
subject-matter and the form as it contributes to the ideas. The ideas 
are always uppermost; they are the aim. The great thing is to get 
one idea at a time, or, in other words, unity. I find myself saying, 
“Why, your two hundred words might serve as a digest of an encyclo- 
pedia. What we want is one thing at a time and that done adequately. 
A paper might run a different story every day for three months on some 
phase of your subject. You must write one of those daily sketches and 
leave the rest of the big subject till another time or to someone else.”’ 

Last fall, as usual, there were aimless themes on college in general. 
I read some of them to the class and tried to bring out the varied possi- 
bilities in such a great subject. Then a theme came in called “Why a 
Jack of All Trades Came to College.”” We decided to write a composite 
article and each person tell what he was doing and the one main reason 
why he decided to come to college. We put them together, typed them, 
and tried them on real editors, and the third one accepted them and 
said they were “interesting literature.” 

This led into another series. “When you write, you must remember 
that someone is saying some one thing to someone,” I repeated until we 
revolved these problems: “ Why Should a Farm Boy Come to College ?” 
“Why Should a Farm Girl Come to College?” “What Course Should 
a Farm Boy Take at College?’ “What Course Should a Farm Girl 
Take at College?’’ Twenty-three out of one hundred students wrote 
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on one of these subjects. The editor of the Breeder’s Gazette did us the 
honor of printing our symposium and paying us generously besides 


Rather early in the year there was a theme on working one’s way 


through college. The class had many suggestions and many different 
ideas on the subject. The author said, “Well, I guess I started some- 
thing,” and he did. There is at least one theme a week on the subject. 
Someone writes that students should borrow money; someone else says 
that they should not borrow money but should work. The next person 
says that work is an education in itself and another is sure that it is 
time wasted. I have a special pile of these themes. If nothing more 
comes of them, it will still have been good to watch the development 
and interplay of ideas. I think these scattered themes have been a 
great deal more inspiring than a wholesale assignment for one special day. 


I have a similar series discussing whether or not students should 


work during the summer vacation and what kinds of work they should 


do. Should they try to work at their prospective professions or should 


they do something entirely different in order to get broader experience ? 

I suppose this series will not close until the final examinations. 
Still another series grew out of a gambling theme. One man said 
that gambling was ethical. 
1 


not, and then someone else had the wisdom to see that gambling needed 


Someone else said the next week that it was 


to be defined. Others objected to his definition, and so the ball rolled 
in and out for nearly a year. 

The series in favor of lying and opposed to it brought out some 
arguments and some ideas and lasted for nearly two mont 

The ideal home series was shorter lived. A girl wrote about the 
advantage of having brothers and this led to a discussion of 
family from the point of view of the children. We had such subjects as 
“My Six Older Brothers,” “We Are Thirteen,” “Why I Wish I Had 
Two Older Brothers and Two Younger Sisters.”” A man put a sudden 
stop to the series by writing a burlesque of the previous themes. 


Now we are doing narration and description and there have been 


several related old-maid stories. I hope a profitable series will grow. 
The first story was about the poor old maids in a little town who used to 
meet to tell about their former love affairs. Of course they knew, and 
so did everyone else, that they had never had any attentions, but they 
were very good at making up the stories. The ring leader, who was 
many years older than the rest, could tell the best stories. She was 
thirty years old! Old-maid stories from the point of view of Freshmen 
will at least be an adventure. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


I am one of those who believe that an ounce of praise is worth a ton 
of criticism. I like optimism, flowers, and poetry. I detest pessimism, 
botany, and analysis. Though English teachers have an abundance of 
faults, being in this respect much like the rest of mankind, I am sure 
that it does them little good for others to discourse on these frailties, and 
equally sure that this occupation is for their critics at best a melancholy 
sport productive of little good. I prefer to celebrate their achievements, 
their sacrifices, their devotion, their loyalty to ideals, their fine 
enthusiasms. 

An example of these excellent things whereof I speak came recently 
under my observation. It is described as follows by one of our 12A 
pupils in our school paper, The Northern Light, of January 30, 1922: 


NOTEBOOKS WIN THREE PRIZES FOR STUDENTS 


Many notebooks prepared by English (6) and English (7) students merit 
high praise. ‘‘Coffee-House Chat,” by Alta Jones, English (7), and “Here 
[They Doe Magic,” by Louisa Butler, English (7), are in a class by themselves. 
Being unable to choose between these two, Miss Kinney gave each girl a first 
prize, accompanied by a bit of original verse written by the donor. Louisa 
received a copy of Milton’s “Comus,” illustrated by Arthur Rackham, and 
Alta, who believes in fairies, was rewarded with the Happy Prince, by 


[here is another beautiful book owned by Grace Andrews, English (7). 
It is so close to being a winner of a first prize that Miss Kinney calls it “first 
und a half,’’ and rewarded Grace with another copy of ‘‘Comus.”” The second 
prize, A Little Book of Modern Verse, was given to Virginia Owen. A Little 
Book of American Poetry a prize for the best notebook in English (6), was 
given to Katherine Smith. 

Honorable mention for good work belongs to Lincoln Parker, English (6). 
A similar honor is deserved by the following students in English (7) [twenty- 
four name 3}. 

The English teachers whose inspiring work has led to such remarkable 
achievements are Miss Lila Bacon, Miss Delila Judd, and Miss Zadie 


Voorheis. 


The Miss Kinney alluded to in the first paragraph of this article as 
a maker of original verse and a donor of “Comuses” and “ Happy 
Princes” is Miss Eva M. Kinney, the head of our English department. 
The poems by means of which she presented these awards follow. Pray 
observe that one of them is an acrostic. 
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TO LOUISA 


Lamp of Aladdin so rusty and old, 

Of your magic power we’ve often been told; 
Up from the dreariest desert would rise 

In a twinkling—a palace to dazzle the eyes. 
So in the days when magic was done 


Aladdin owned anything under the sun. 


But now “we doe magic”’ in different ways: 


Up from foundations of truth we may raise 
The only safe dwelling for you or for me. 
Love is the lamp. By its glow we may see 
Enough of the glories of art and of song; 


Rejoice that such magic to us may belong! 


TO ALTA 


Maid of whims and fancies bright, 

On one fragrant moon-lit night 

Did you stray into the ring 

Where your comrades dance and sing ? 
Steps as light as thistle-down 

Scarcely bent the grasses down ;— 


UK 
VV 


Then you drank their mystic br 
] 


Of wild-rose scent and silver dew 


Stirred with a moon-beam. Is this true? 


} 


f it is, then you will be 
One of their fraternity. 
To us old folk you can fling, 

From out your moon-enchanted ring, 
Dreams like confetti on the wing 
Streaming out for miles and miles, 
Dropping here and there some smiles 
To touch the tired brow of care 
And leave sweet peace a-resting there. 


Yes—you’ve drunk the fairy cup; 

So you will never quule grow up. 
Always you'll be more rich than old 
Because you’ve found their pot of gold. 
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May I add that this episode somehow has reminded me of the con- 
cluding stanza of John Hay’s “Little Breeches,” 


I think that saving a little child 
And bringing him to his own, 

Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne. 


Epwin L, MILLER 
Principal 
NORTHERN H1GH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE CLASS NEWSPAPER 
A PROJECT FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


The school paper should exist for the sake of the pupils of the school. 
The paper itself has no sake. If it does not furnish to the English com- 
position classes, mot to 10 per cent but to all, the opportunity for “real 
situations” in writing and an opportunity “for the study of the scope 
and service of the modern newspaper,” there is no excuse for its existence, 
at least in connection with the English composition classes. The aim, 
then, should not be to teach journalism. It is merely to open up to the 
pupil this larger field of activity where he may find something he wants 
to say. 

The plan I am going to outline need not interfere with the usual 
school paper, but will rather be an aid to it. It is merely an attempt to 
utilize the good qualities of journalism, and to make the old plan and 
theories really effective. 

Make every student in the composition classes an editor or a reporter. 
Organize the class into a newspaper staff. If there are two or three 
classes, let them alternately prepare an issue of the “paper.” First, 
all the classes combine in selecting a name for the paper. Then each 
class elects an editor-in-chief, an assistant editor, a literary editor, a 
sporting editor, a local editor, a society editor, and any other editor that 
is necessary. These editors hold their positions for one edition only. 
For the next edition of the paper it is not necessary to have an entire 
new staff, but merely to “move up” one step. The editor-in-chief 
becomes a reporter, the assistant editor becomes editor-in-chief, etc., 
the class electing only one new editor to fill the place of the last one. 
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What kind of a paper shall we have, changing editors each time? 
No matter. It is not the kind of paper that matters, but what each mem- 
ber of the class gets out of it. The weakest boy in class will at some time 
be editor-in-chief. Just the thing. It is probably the first time he has 
ever had responsibility thrust upon him. He feels now that he must 


make a supreme effort, for isn’t he responsible for the reputation of the 
class in getting out a better paper than the last? 

The editors selected, the other members of the class are to act as 
reporters, a limited number working in each department. As far as 
possible they should be allowed a choice of the departments in which they 
wish to work for that particular issue. 

As most of the members of the class are unacquainted with the work- 
liscuss and make clear the duties 
of each department. Each editor must know that he is responsible for 


his department and will have in charge the group of reporters in the 


ings of a newspaper, the next step is to « 


department. The editor-in-chief and his assistant are of course respon- 
sible for the whole paper and will frequently help in planning the work 
of the other departments. In addition they must see that suitable 
editorials are written for the paper. The literary editor and hi 
looking for news stories. This may include anything from “ghosts” 
to a project in agriculture. The sporting editor organizes his reporters 
so that each will be assigned some athletic event of the week. They are 
to be present with pad and pencil and get the materials first-hand. 
The society editor will send reporters to the various social events of the 
school, including literary societies and lectures, and other social activi- 
ties. The local editor has a real opportunity to see the value of good 
paragraph construction. These reporters are looking for news, real news 
of interest, and they often bring surprises to the readers. 

Each group is eager to get to work. It is surprising how many inter- 
esting things they find lying around to be written about when once they 
begin to look. Each reporter then turns his copy in to the editor of his 
department. The editors carefully go through the material, selecting 


the best. Often promising material will be found poorly written. 


This is sometimes marked with suggestions for improvement and given 
back to the reporter to be worked over. Finally, the material selected by 
the departments is turned over to the editor-in-chief. Again it is 
carefully examined and properly arranged. It need not be printed but 
may be bound together in a volume and placed in the library where the 
pupils have access toit. An art editor may be selected to draw a suitable 
cover design and cartoons for each department. Or it may be read 
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before the assembly as a part of the assembly exercises. A third method 
that we have used in one of the classes is to have enough typewritten 
or mimeographed copies made, double column, newspaper style, to 
supply the class. This method is very good if there is not too much 
material. 

You will find that not only the classes concerned will eagerly wait for 
the appearance of the volume, but practically the entire school will 
become interested in it. The school paper (we had a weekly paper which 
published only Jocal news) asked permission to copy articles from it. 
The school annual, which was published at the end of the school year, 
asked permission to use a number of the stories. 

If there is no school paper, one copy could be got out by all the classes 
and printed. The reason why the usual display paper was able to get 
from the class paper material that it could not get in the usual way was 
merely that the members of the English classes recognized this paper as 
their own product, even though they did not expect to see it in print. 
It represented not only the best work of the best pupils, but the best work 
of each pupil. 

The time given to the special study was one day a week. We called 
it “newspaper day.”’ Each department was taken up for special con- 
sideration. We collected editorials from some of the best newspapers and 
magazines, and examined them as examples of composition, finding both 
good and bad qualities. The news stories were studied; and even 
the sporting page and advertising sections furnished interesting material 
for study. 

This is merely a suggestive outline; many more interesting things 
may be worked out to fit the needs of the school. My point in summary 
is this: If the journalistic idea is to be worth anything in a school compo- 
sition course, it must be made a part of the school life and not a separate 
organization composed of a few of the Senior students and a critic mem- 
ber of the faculty. The chief purpose must not be to produce a paper that 
is unsurpassed by any other school, but merely to furnish a motive for 
all the pupils, to produce a “real situation” for composition. 

O. M. HANNA 


STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL 
RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 
The Hour Glass, by Samuel Butler Yeats, provides one of the best 
plays that I have ever tried for high-school production. The changes 
that take place in the Wise Man, from the beginning to the end of the 
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play, give unlimited opportunity for study in character interpretation. 
The Fool, who is so light, witty, and wise, furnishes a second character 
of much importance who in no way resembles the first. With the Angel, 
Bridget, the Children, and the Pupils, all so very different, there is no 
chance for monotony. In some other plays, I have found it difficult 
to make enough variations when helping the pupils fit themselves into 
their new characters, and high-school pupils need so much assistance 
from the directors. 

I must add however that this play required much serious rehearsing. 
Always we tried to keep the spirit of the drama, and to accomplish this 
we found it necessary to work almost individually. At many rehearsals 
only the Wise Man and the Fool were present. The director supplied 
the other parts. Later the other members of the cast rehearsed by them- 
selves, and, finally, a week before the performance, all the characters 
were called. By this time, they were so familiar with their parts that 
they spoke almost spontaneously. 

The part of the Fool was the hardest to develop to any degree of 
satisfaction. To make the boy taking this part forget himself seemed 
at times impossible, but on the final night he carried out the most detailed 
instruction. The characters helped each other greatly, for so many 
times the one waiting grasped the thought of the director and could 
interpret it to his fellow-actors much better than an older person. 

The simple cottage with one window, a fireplace, and two doors 
afforded an opportunity to build a new set of scenery. The manual arts 
department constructed the frames which we covered with sheeting 
sized cotton makes a splendid substitute for canvas—and painted a 
warm gray. 

Then, too, the costumes for this play offer interesting study in design- 
ing. However, we rented all the suits except the dress, the “color of 
burning sod” for the Angel. This we colored to make it shade from pale 
yellow to a deep red. The effect was entirely satisfactory when a strong 
light shone down upon it. 


LoLA GODING 


SouTH MANCHESTE! 
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EDITORIAL 


The last of the editor’s four articles on the project method in 
composition appears elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. It 
insists that the currently accepted principles of 
educational psychology indicate the probable correct- 
ness of the procedures recommended in the other 
three articles. This simple claim of theoretical probability for the 


The Verdict 
of Experience 


recommendations is all that can honestly be made. There may be 
psychological laws yet undiscovered. ‘There may be some flaw in 
the application of the mental laws we do know. Such uncertainty 
is intolerable. 

The ultimate test is to measure the results of rival procedures, 
and in such measured experiment the Journal has already invited 
co-operation. But it will be surprising if even within a year we 
have conclusive evidence of such a scientific nature. 

In the meantime, it will be highly significant if we can collect 
the opinions of teachers who have actually tried in the classroom 
both the procedures recommended and those they are designed to 
replace. For those willing to participate in this undertaking, there 
is on the last page of this issue (facing the back cover) a blank to 
be filled and torn out. Such a vote will not be scientific proof, but 
it will be far more impressive than theoretical probability. Indeed, 
there are some who will esteem these considered opinions above any 
results obtainable through measurements. The essential thing is 
to secure returns from a considerable number of teachers who have 
tested both methods. Opponents as well as advocates of the 
“reforms” should vote in order that we may get the real truth. 
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POSTERS 
ANNOUNCEMENT I 

A speech poster is now ready for distribution and may be obtained 
from the National Child Welfare Association, New York City. The 
poster is printed on deep cream paper, in black and orange, and is 14 to 
20 inches in size. 

The design is as follows: There is a background representing the 
dome of the National Capitol. In the center, children are standing on 
and near a dictionary and are upholding a placard bearing the words 
“Good English.” Below are the words ‘‘ Uphold the Language of Your 
Country.” At the bottom of the poster is the slogan “ Better Speech 
Will Make You a Better American.” 

The price is ten cents each with reduction in price for large orders. 
The association hopes that calls for posters will require mailing in 
quantities not under 5 and preferably not under 100. ‘Those interested 
will please write to the secretary, Mr. Charles T. Pawlison, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 2 

Miss Edith Erskine, head of a large branch of the Chicago library, 
finds it necessary to be released as curator of the poster exhibit of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. The council is deeply indebted 
to Miss Erskine for her valuable aid in establishing the exhibit and seeing 
that as many people as possible enjoyed the use of the exhibit. The 
library of Teachers College of Detroit will care for the assembling, care, 
and distribution of the poster exhibit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 3 

The form letter below will be sent usually to persons seeking informa- 
tion regarding the poster exhibit: 

The exhibit is assembled from local communities in all parts of the United 
States which have observed American Speech Week and have featured the 
making of speech posters. As each poster arrives, it is carefully labeled with 
the name of the school or individual contributor, and the date of its presenta- 
tion. From time to time, the best of the posters, judged by idea, force of expres- 
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sion, and artistic presentation, are grouped and are photographed. Copies 
of the photographs, with information accompanying, are added to the library 
exhibit of the National Council of Teachers of English, and are filed in the office 
of Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago. These may be used in circulars on “ Better Speech.” 

The exhibit will be sent only to very large assemblies, such as state or 
national groups. The reason for the limitation is that the posters wear out 
quickly through travel and the Council has not extensive resources for preserv- 
ing and handling the display. Persons or organizations wishing the exhibit 
are expected to bear the expense of shipment from the time of its shipment until 
its return. This expense can be greatly reduced by two or three persons 
arranging a circuit of travel. 

All inquiries concerning the display should be sent to the writers of this 
letter. 

Very truly yours, 
[HE LIBRARY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE OF DETROIT 
CLaupIA E. CRUMPTON 
Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 
Subcommittee on Posters, American Speech Committee 


NOTICE 
The demands for bulletins of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English for Better Speech Week have been so numerous that the present 
supply is entirely exhausted. 
H. G. PAvuL 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


CONTEST FOR UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 

The Highway Education Board has conducted annually for the last 
four years an essay contest, open to all students of high-school grade, on 
some subject connected with good roads. This year the topic is “The 
Influence of Highway Transport upon the Religious Life of My Com- 
munity.”’ The prize is the H. S. Firestone University Scholarship, 
which is valued at not less than $4,000 and is intended to defray tuition 
and all other reasonable expenses for a course at any college or university 
the successful contestant elects to attend. The contest is conducted 
in each state with the co-operation of the extension department of the 
leading state university or the state department of public instruction. 
Many of these institutions add state prizes or awards in the shape of 
loving cups, gold medals, or tuition scholarships of state honors. Here 
are the conditions in brief: 
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LENGTH: Essay not to exceed 700 words. 

Eicrsie: All students of high-school grade. 

CLOSING DATE: Not later than May 1, 1923. 

Essays must be written on one side of the paper only. Each manuscript 
must bear the name, school, and home address of the writer in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first page. 

Each contestant should present his or her essay to the school principal or 
designated teacher with the request that it be entered in the National Good 
Roads Essay Contest. 

The superintendent, principal, or teacher of each school will have charge 
of the grading of the school essays. 


The best three essays from each high school will be forward 


ed to the state 

organization under postmark not later than May 26, 1923. In most instances 

this organization will be the Extension Department of the state university. 
The scholarship will be awarded by a national committee to be appointed 


by the United States Commissioner of Education. 


All correspondence in regard to the contest should be addressed to 
the Highway Education Board, Willard Building, Washington, D.C 


THE “UNBOUND ANTHOLOGY” OF THE POETS’ GUILD 


The Poets’ Guild, an association of well-known poets organized for 
social service and having as its immediate objective the establishment in 
the East Side of New York of an Arts Community House devoted to the 
work of Americanizing through the arts, began a year or two ago the 
publication of an Unbound Anthology for the popularization and 
encouragement of poetry. Single poems, a few from older generations 
of poets, many from best-known contemporary writers, some from young 
poets still without a public, are printed in inexpensive loose-leaf form. 
Wellesley College has contributed to this collection ten poems by its 
teachers and graduates; Connecticut College, the First District Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in New York City, the Brooklyn Girls’ High 
School, and other groups have had contributions from their membership 
accepted. An interesting community anthology has been begun by 
New London, Connecticut, where the Anthology Press is situated; 
each of twenty organizations of the city has contributed a poem and the 
series is distributed in an individual folder. It is hoped that other 
towns will take up the idea. Full information may be obtained from the 
Poets’ Guild, Cristodoara House, 147 Avenue B, New York City. 

HaroLtp W. GAMMANS 

New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT 
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GEORGIA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

The Georgia Council of English Teachers held its first meeting since 
its organization in Columbus, May, 1922, in Atlanta, January 19 and 20. 
The two councils of Athens and Atlanta were active in securing the 
gratifying attendance; more than fifty delegates, including representa- 
tives from the state at large, were present. 

The chief topic of the meeting was “Minimum Essentials.” Other 
problems discussed pertained to the raising of the standard of English 
teacher preparation in Georgia, through sending out helpful and sugges- 
tive literature concerning method and aim in English teaching. State 
Superintendent Parks was enthusiastically co-operative, offering his office 
as a distribution from which small-town and country-school teachers 
would receive their share of information. The council recommended 
and urged an additional free period for English teachers, in order that they 
may have more time for the correction of papers. Also, that Better Speech 
Week be observed in conjunction with Courtesy Week, and that a bulletin 
be issued to all state teachers, laying out a definite plan of observance. 

The next meeting was set for April, in conjunction with the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The program was as follows: 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 3:00 P.M. 

Professor Roosevelt Walker, University of Georgia, presiding. 

Relation of Dramatics to Oral English, Miss Annabell Horne, Girls’ 
High, Atlanta; Minimum Essentials in Grammar, Dr. S. V. Sanford, University 
of Georgia; Minimum Essentials, Report of Committee, Mary Pansy Aiken, 
Commercial High, Atlanta. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 19, 6:30 P.M. 

Council Dinner, Dr. W. Y. Melton, presiding. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 109, 8:00 P.M. 

Miss Mathilde Parlett, presiding. 

Greetings from Hon. M. M. Parks, State Superintendent of Education; 
Chairman’s Address, Miss Mathilde Parlett, Columbus High School; Tones 
and Tunes of English Speech, Dr. W. F. Melton, Emory University; Differentia- 
tion of Courses in English for High-School Students, Miss Ida E. Melson, 
Girls’ High, Atlanta. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 9:30 A.M. 

Business meeting: 

Adoption of Constitution and By-Laws; Reports of Committees; Summary 
of Meeting, Dr. R. S. Parks, University of Georgia. 

Mary Pansy AIKEN 
Director National Council, 1923 
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THE GREATER-CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 

The Greater-Chicago English Club program for the year includes 
monthly dinners at the Chicago College Club. Mr. Harry Hansen, 
literary reviewer of the Chicago Daily News, spoke on “Some Writers 
and Literary Tendencies of Today’’; Mrs. Katharine Peabody Girling 
discussed ‘When Is a Short Story ?”’ Dr. Zella Allen Dixson’s subject 
was ‘Some Bookplates of Famous Writers”; she displayed a marvelous 
collection of rare bookplates. At the January meeting, Mr. John Stahl, 
ex-president of the Society of Midland Authors, spoke on “ Midland 
Authors and Midland Literature.’”’ He criticized, both favorably and 
unfavorably, Midland Literature in the light of the principles of beauty, 
truth, and honest workmanship. A delightful feature of the talk was 
the frequent quotations from letters of noted British men of letters to 
him, commenting on Midland Literature. 

Plans for the club include widening of the activities of the library 
and literature, scribblers, and educational sections. Junior book clubs 


1 


affiliated with the organization are to be organized in the high schools. 


The bond between Chicago authors and the public is to be further 
strengthened by a Chicago Authors’ Week in the schools. It is planned 
to have readings by authors to high-school pupils. In common with 


some other active clubs in Chicago, one aim is to encourage and give 
publicity to interest in good literature. It is “a club of readers and 


writers and those who are making the readers and writers of the future.’ 


PERIODICALS 
HOW NOT TO STUDY 


Walter S. Monroe and Dora Keen Mohlman present in the January 
School Review a startling report on “Errors Made by High-School 
Students in One Type of Textbook Study.”” They asked pupils to read 


carefully short passages of prose and then asked them detailed questions, 


much after the manner of the ordinary silent-reading tests. The 


passage was a description of Rowena’s apartment, excerpted from Jvanho 
In describing the hangings of the walls, all but two papers in the hundred 
omitted some one of the five points the experimenters set down as 
essential. Many of the answers confused the embroidery silk with the 
stuff of the hangings or with the means of suspension, etc. Yet others 
allowed “other portions of the text [to be] predominant,” e.g., the purple 
of the bed curtains has dyed all the hangings in one pupil’s picture. 
Some introduced extraneous ideas, such as “gold ornaments” and 
“crimson color.’ Results in other exercises were closely similar. 
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The editorial note upon the article (in the same issue) points out that 
the description has a narrative setting and is intended merely for back- 
ground or tone, and need not be read with minute accuracy. Moreover, 
the second exercise was upon expository material and required a signifi- 
cantly different type of study. This the investigators overlooked. 
Such studies are needed and may be made in any schoolroom without 
elaborate technique. 

(Isn’t the moral this, that teachers of English should make these 
studies before others with good intentions but insufficient knowledge of 
our problems bring confusion through their unwarranted conclusions ?— 
EDITOR 

WELCOME, BROTHER! 

English Notes is the newest organ of a local association of teachers 
of English. Volume I, No. 1, dated January 1, 1923, contains fourteen 
pages of miscellaneous short, but valuable, articles, e.g., the three-page 
summary by H. G. Paul of sixteen years’ work by the Illinois Association, 
a statement which every local association leader in the country should 
see. The subscription price is one dollar for the five issues of the year. 
Checks, payable to George E. Teter, should be sent to Regina E. Groves, 
Continuation School, Madison; and manuscripts to S. A. Leonard, 
Wisconsin High School, Madison. With Professor Leonard as editor, 
English Notes is certain to be worth while. 


THOSE SUPERNORMAL CHILDREN 

The problem of “The Superior Child in Our Schools” is discussed 
by Clara Harrison Towne in the Educational Review for January. She 
cites the discovery by Mr. Sakaki, of Tokio, that in a group of seventy- 
nine superior children there were six types, only one of which could 
safely be subjected to unusual stimulation. Some were physically 
defective, some merely precocious, some nervous, some emotionally 
and morally underdeveloped, some really mediocre but stimulated to 
extra effort by teachers. Superior children can be pushed ahead at least 
two grades—but to what advantage? Better keep them in their natural 
grades and enrich their work. Whether this can be done better in special 
classes or by individual attention in the regular sections we must deter- 
mine by experiment, 

COMPLEXES 

In the same magazine with Miss Towne’s article appears a plea by 
Dr. F. E. Williams for “Emotional Control through Education.” 
Failures in life are more often due to emotional disturbances than to 
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stupidity. Most people have intellect enough if they could keep it 
unclouded by their feelings. The “inferiority complex” is but one 
illustration of the damage done by our faulty treatment of children’s 
emotions. We need no longer to look upon this part of our natures as 
something mysterious or beyond the operation of natural law, and there- 
fore to be feared. Gains in methods of training the intellect will be 
relatively profitless until we also guide our children’s emotions, for the 
latter will ultimately govern their intellectual and volitional lives. 


AMERICAN NOVELS OF 1922 

Among the features of the January, 1923, issue of the Literary Digest 
International Book Review is William Lyon Phelps’s list of the best 
American novels of 1922. Adrienne Toner, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
is given first place, and Herbert Quick’s Vandemark’s Folly is ranked 
second. Babbitt is admitted to the select company only under protest. 
Other books praised are: Maria Chapdelaine, by Louis Hemon; Bennett 
Malin, by Elsie Singmaster; Saint Theresa, by Henry Sydnor Harrison; 
Certain People of Importance, by Kathleen Norris; I Walked in Arden, 
by Jack Crawford; She Blows!, by W. J. Hopkins; Command, by William 
McFee; The Road to the World, by Webb Waldron; and For Richer, for 
Poorer, by H. H. Armstrong. 

Hugh Walpole, the English novelist, now touring here, presents a 
similar list—except that his taste is very dissimilar. G. K. Chesterton 
lists his preferences among the English novels and others name the best 
French and Italian works. 


DEVELOPING THE CRITICAL SENSE 

To create a standard of appreciation is the chief problem before 
teachers of literature today in the opinion of Elizabeth A. Drew, lecturer 
in English literature at Cambridge, in her article “Literature in College” 
in the January Atlantic. Some seem to get little from literature save 
the skilful statements of moral truths. Literature is not a kind of 
messenger boy running between God and the suburbs. Nor is it merely 
a field for research, important as research is. The study of literature 
should be a matter of growing, not of grubbing, of the widening of 
capacities, of education in the fullest meaning of the word. It is not this 
in our universities and colleges. Neither the historical and sociological nor 
any other method that fails to lay the foundations of enjoyment of read- 
ing will develop the critical sense. More important than a course in the 
history of literature in the freshman year in college is one in the apprecia- 
tion of literature. 
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REVIEWS 


SOUND ADVICE 

Perhaps only one who has tried to train others to teach literature 
can thoroughly realize the great need there was for Professor Leonard’s 
new book. Good articles and even good books on the subject there are 
a few, but acceptable and adequate survey of the whole problem there 
was none. Now there is one. 

The Teaching of Reading and Literature' is more than a compilation 
though the author’s citations prove his familiarity with all that has been 
written upon the subject—at least upon the literature phase of it. All 
the ideas acquired from others have been completely digested into his 
own system and are illustrated from his own experiences with books and 
young people. The backbone of the system is the notion that any work 
of literature is a record into which the author has put his experience and 
from which the reader is to secure as nearly as possible the same expe- 
rience. To this are articulated all the subordinate principles, methods, 
and devices. The most important of the secondary principles is that 
each work has a purpose of its own and that the reader should discover 
and, at least temporarily, adopt this same purpose. 

The presentation in chapter i of criteria for judging literature will 
prove invaluable to the tyro, and not unhelpful to the initiated. The 
description of the teacher’s literary equipment in chapter ii will discourage 
the unworthy and rouse to renewed energy those of the true mettle. 
Throughout the distinctly pedagogical chapters which compose the 
remainder of the text itself, the procedures recommended are in harmony 
with current knowledge of educational psychology. Frequently the 
psychological principles are explicitly cited and applied. (Would that 
there were more of us, like Professor Leonard, at home with both litera- 
ture and modern psychology!) It must be confessed that the treatment 
of reading, though sound, is relatively slight, perhaps only incidental to 
the main problem, that of literature. 

The lists of books on literature, on teaching, and for pupils’ home 
reading are contained in two appendixes and fill almost a hundred pages. 

t Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature. By Sterling Andrus 
Leonard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 460. $2.00. 
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Faults, of course, the book has; but to devote space to them here 
would be to magnify them out of proportion. Let no one fail to read 


the volume because there are a few fly specks. 


ANOTHER PHILISTINE 


The immense popularity of Main Street secured Babbitt' a place 


among the best sellers—for a month. The satire in the latter is too 
unrelieved to be appreciated by the general public. We could plausibly 
argue that Gopher Prairie wasn’t as bad as Carol Kennicott thought 


but, seeing Zenith through the eves of one of its own boosters, and 
finding not a single admirable character, we are depressed. George | 
Babbitt’s thoughts and feelings are set forth until we feel that we have 


seen the very soul of that Philistine. 


Two other reasons for the slighter vogue of the new | ire that the 
satire is directed against the city rather than the small town, and that 
there is very little exciting action and no plot in the materi 5 

George F. and Carol have certain common charact« — 
selfishness, unsatisfied longing to do some indefinite great thing, rebe 
against the monotony of their society, and reconciliation—or resignation 

-to things as they are. 
Is this “full length” portrait—4oo pages—true? Yes, in tl ume 


sense that Mr. Micawber, Squeers, and Fagin are tru 


A USEFUL 


Some teachers of Freshman English have nothing to do with a 


r% 


FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


textbook of composition others use a book like Woodbridge’s Essential 
of English Composition, in which the theory is reduced to the lowest 
terms; still others prefer a text of generous prt yportions. To this second 
class of texts belongs Thomas, Manchester, and Scott’s Composition for 
College Students The number of this type published within two or 
three years may justify the conclusion that many teachers are coming 
to prefer books which provide a generous amount of discussion and 
example. 

Composition for College Students presents the combined judgment and 
practice of three professors in three leading state universities— Minnesota, 

t Babbitt. By Sinclair Li New York: Harcourt, Brace & ( )2 Pp 
400. 

2 Composition for College Students. By Joseph M. Thomas, Frederick A. Man- 
chester, and Franklin W. Scott. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 577 
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Wisconsin, and Illinois. At least two of the authors have been teaching 
in college since 1901. The book should therefore indicate the trend of 
the best teaching of college composition in America. 

It may be noted, first, that the material is solid, substantial; the 
authors have not “written down” to the Freshmen. In this respect, 
the book differs from several recent texts, which frankly meet the student 
on a comparatively low level. Furthermore, the authors approve the 
combining of composition and literature. In “An Epilogue to Teachers,”’ 
they suggest several methods for such a combination, and present two 
illustrations. There is of course nothing new in the idea. ‘The significant 
thing is that, whereas experts in secondary education are urging the 
divorce of literature and composition, these authorities, in common with 
other college teachers, are urging the union of the two. The material 
in the appendixes also shows the trend of current practice. The inclusion 
of twenty-four specimens of writing suggests that the demand for such 
material is not diminishing; the inclusion of a handbook of grammar 
and rhetoric indicates the importance of such a manual for a theme- 
corrector. The handbook provided in this text is convenient and ade- 
quate. It differs from others published separately in that it is compact, 
logically arranged, and easy of reference. 

Composition for College Students deserves to be widely used. The 
illustrative material is plentiful. A series of unusual and interesting 
problems in exposition is presented. The chapter on words refuses to 
take for granted the Freshman’s acquaintance with the dictionary. 
The section on ‘Presenting the Argument” is something new in a 
first-year text. The headings of sections and paragraphs is unusually 
free from confusion. One adverse criticism: the failure to include in 
some of the sections of the handbook correct forms of sentences as well as 
incorrect forms will perplex some students; see, for example, C26, 
C27, and Uro. 

STANLEY S. SWARTLEY 


BOOK NOTICES 


Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere 


The Cathedral. By HuGH WALPOLE. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1922. Pp. 450. 
[The suggestion of the story ol Job that some readers find in this book will probably 


not increase popular interest; Job is not a diverting figure. But the parallel is there, 


and the book is better than diverting—compelling in its story, beautiful in form. 
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Archdeacon Brandon is the ultimately prosperous, authoritative, and self-confident 
churchman. His piety, if unmodern, is genuine and deep, a thing of the ages. He 
lives a favored life under the shadow of the great cathedral with whose life he identifies 
himself. But Canon Ronder comes to Polchester. He finds what he seeks, a fair 
field for a life of “‘comfort”—leisure, popularity, leadership. He hates no one, merely 
reaches for his place in the sun, where the archdeacon now stands, He discreetly 
assists in the defection of the archdeacon’s friends, his son, his wife. He brings to 
Polchester a man pledged to fight the old-time formalism of the cathedral. And the 
archdeacon, beset, appalled, coming into slow consciousness, like a bewildered child, 
of weakness in the place of strength, gives way—gives and gives again until he has 
suffered every humiliation, every misfortune that could befall him. Except one—his 
faith, unmodern, stupid, stands firm. He goes down, beaten, disgraced, wrong—for 
the new man pledged to fight the cathedral will fight even more bitterly the intrigues 
against it—yet justified. From the abyss his soul cries out triumphant, and the other, 
successful and elated, feels rather than sees the writing on the wall. 


The Judge. By ReseccA West. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1922. 
Pp. 491. 
A terrible story—a story from which one makes escape only by refusing it credence. 
Is it thinkable that a woman wrought out of herself by excess of love for one lover and 


' ° 
I ilove and excess ol 


excess of hate for another should overspread her sons with excess 
hate, to their destruction? that she should be ‘‘a judge who sentences the children 
(consciously or unconsciously) for the sins of the fathers”? Marion Yaverland says 
Our hearts say no. We tolerate the fate of handsome Richard only because we 


yes. 
reject its cause. Apart from this deep-running flaw the book is a remarkable achieve- 
ment—joining the virtues of trenchant and seasoned comment and vivid picturing 
with an intricate beauty of design that is not to be conveyed in such space as this 


Slabs of the Sunburnt West. By Cart SANDBURG. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 76. 


These poems remind us of Whitman, as we expect; but to the older poet ipprecia- 


tion of the artisan is added a rather bitter sense of social injustice and hypocrisy. 
Sandburg leaves even more for the reader to infer than does Whitman, and occasionally 
he indulges in imaginative excursions more fantastic than those of his predecessor. 
Unique, powerful, not infrequently obscure. 


Literature and Life: Things Scen, Heard and Read. By E. B. OsBorn. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 213. $2.50. 

The subtitle introduces aptly this little volume made from the writings of the 
literary editor of the London Morning Post. The tale of essays includes such whimsies 
— King Lear’s Chaplet,” “Accidie,” “Blue Funk,” and “The Humors of Indexing,” 
such respectabilities as “Christmas Presents” and “‘Games.” Very pleasant reading. 
Short Stories by Present Day Authors. RAYMOND WoopBuRY PENCE. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Announced in the editor’s preface as a collection of stories primarily from the 
point of view of the amateur reader. A marked preponderance of gloomy or mysterious 


plots by comparatively unknown writers. 
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A few reasons why 


pupils will not drop their classroom correctness at the 
door if they use as their textbook in composition 


English in Service 


1. Self-criticism of a constructive nature is brought 
about, and the principles of form (mechanics, grammar, 
rhetoric) are discovered and proved by the pupils. 


2. Sufficient formal drills are provided to make even the 
slow pupils sure of these principles. 


3. Abundant application of these is afforded the pupils 
under conditions so like those in life out of school, 
that the regular use of these principles is likely to 
become habitual. 


English in Service 


by W. W. Hatrrertp and A. LAuRA McGREGorR is a new 
type of composition book for grades VII-IX. It will 
“sell” your pupils on grammar, rhetoric, and the mechanics 
of writing. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


























1600 Drill Exercises in Corrective 
TAYLOR. New York: Noble 


Naturalism in English Poetry. 
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English. By O. M. HANNA and JOSEPH 5S. 
& Noble, 1922. 


Pp. 72. Price 50 cents. 


By Stoprorp A. BRooKEe. New York: E. P. 


a 


Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. 289. $3.00. 


\ quietly written book on a well-worn, if not outworn, topic, which yet is readable 
Dr. Brooke begins his story with Dryden and Pope, closes it with Byron’s “Cain 
gives major stress to Shell v’s part in it, not as greatest poet but is poet ost ignifi- 
cant for the progress of mankind and poetry 
The Elements of English Composition. By Rose M. KAvAna. Boston: 


Richard G. Badger, 1920. 
A second book by this practi il 


teacher 1n whi 


’p. 391 


h the material and the 


of literature are so analyzed as to disclose their identity with the material and structur 


of everyday expression, and high-sch 


use these units in their own speech and writing. ( 


oral and written, follow chapters of 
chapte rs treat details of style in their 


chapte rs on the sentence, one « the 
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